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SHORT STORIES BY CHARLES READE. 





tar Zn this Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 

the reader will find the first of sertes of Short 

Sto CHARLES READE, which will be pub- 
lished in our columns from time to time, under the | 
keneraé litle of . | 
GOOD STORIES OF MAN AND OTHER ANIMALS. | 
These stories will be illustrated with designs 
rawn by well-known artists expressly for the | 
r1 ind under the personal direction of the | 
| 
auth | 
7 | 
| 
CE Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT Sent | 
out gratuttously with this Number of HARPER'S | 
VEEKLY contains a fine double-page engraving, | 
entitled 
‘ | 
“A LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY,” } 
and other attractive features. | 
An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S | 

WEEKLY. 


CLOSE OF THE CANVASS FOR 
THE NOMINATION. . 

FTER the late conference at Albany 
B of the party opponents of Mr. TILDEN, 
there was another meeting at the same place 
of a few party friends of Mr. CONKLING, who 
favor his nomination for the Presidency. 
Nothing is more natural and proper than 
that those citizens who wish to secure a 
political result should take counsel togeth- 
er, but it sometimes happens that the cir- 





cumstances of the council may jar with its 
objects. The chief facts in regard to this 
conference are that Mr. Postmaster SMYTHE, 
of Albany, was its chief, and that it was 
proposed to promote the chances of the Sen- 
ator’s nomination by appointing a commit- 
tee from the Senatorial districts to cultivate 
those chances vigorously. It does not ap- 
pear from any report of the proceedings, 
but a fine sense of propriety must surely 
have suggested to the conferring gentlemen 
that the proper committee would be com- 
posed of local postmasters, of whom the 
worthy Albany postmaster should be grand 
chairman. It is, of course, unfortunate that 
the details of the conference were so rudely 
exposed to the public eye, because of the 
peculiar significance of the chief figure as | 
an office-holder, and of the very limited at- 
tendance of counselors. A more felicitous 
plan of conference, if a suggestion some- 
what belated may be permitted, would have 
been to summon a representation of all the 
post-oflices, custom-houses, and other na- 
tional public offices in the State. Had that 
been done, the real spring and source and 
power of the movement for the Senator’s 
nomination would have been revealed. For 





it is to the well-organized, strenuous, and 
persistent action of the oftice-holding inter- 
est in this State that Senator CONKLING 
chiefly owes his chance for the nomination. 

We are very far from saying that he has 
no other warm and admiring supporters, 
nor that Senator CONKLING is not a man 


who may justly inspire warm admiration. 


But the fact remains that nowhere is the 
“machine” in more perfect order than in 
this State; nor is it surprising, for during 


the last six years there has been practical- | 
| 


ly but one Republican Senator from New 
York. The “machine,” largely controlling 
the party expression, has naturally been 
loyal to its chief. Yet it is undeniable that 
Mr. CONKLING, without this very efficient 
support, could not possibly have carried the 
two-thirds of the State Convention which 
I Vhatever may 


voted to present his name. 


be truly asserted of his ability, it will not | 
be claimed that he has had any other pop- | 


ularity among New York Republicans than 
that of a vague and distant admiration. 
If any one thinks that he is the Republic- 
an choice of New York in the sense that 
SEWARD was, it is because he does not re- 


member. Mr. SEWARD, without an office at 


command, led the united Republican enthu- 


Mr. CONKLING, with his 





siasm of the State. 
hands dripping with patronage, 


is opnosed 


as a candidate by multitudes of the very 
best men among his party associates. That 
oppesition is not a cabal; it is not a con- 
spiracy of “sore-heads ;” it is not a “strike” 
of ambitious aspirants; it does not involve 
personal aspersions of Mr. CONKLING nor of 
the motives of his supporters, except nec- 
essarily the office-holding interest. It cer- 
tainly counts some who have felt and ex- 
pressed admiration of his talents. It is an 
opposition, therefore, which must be well 
considered by our Republican friends in 
other States no less than by those in this 
State, who really understand it, however 
they may choose to represent it. 

It is a true and not factious opposition, 
because it is founded upon the conviction 
that Mr. CONKLING not only does not repre- 
sent the principles upon which the Repub- 
lican party can unquestionably and resist- 
lessly carry the election, but that he is the 
especial, because the most seemly and plau- 
sible, representative of the spirit and prac- 
tices which have discredited and weakened 
the party. There are undoubtedly incidents 
in his career which require explanation, such 
as his relation to the moiety business, and 
his appearance for the Central Railroad in 
a suit with the United States before a court 
and against a lawyer virtually of his own 
appointment. But these points have not 
been urged in the canvass for the nomina- 
tion, because, whatever the explanation, it 


is not felt or believed that Mr. CONKLING is 


a dishonorable man. But as this State is 
of very great importance in the electoral 
vote, as the opposition to his candidacy in 
the State is of such character and extent, 
as his support is so largely and notoriously 
due to the interested office-holding interest, 
as the fluctuating and independent vote is 
larger in New York than elsewhere, as the 
hearty union and enthusiasm of the party in 
the State are indispensable to success, and 
as a formal and reluctant support of any 
portion of the party and the total alienation 
of the floating vote would be probably fatal, 
the New York opponents of Mr. CONKLING’S 
nomination believe and confidently assert 
that he would not be a strong candidate. 
If the vote of New York be necessary to Re- 
publicans success, the candidate must be a 
man who will be cordially accepted by all 
Republicans and by all who would prefer 
to vote with them. Nobody in the State of 
New York can seriously pretend that Mr. 
CONKLING would be such a candidate. 

Throughout the canvass for the nomina- 
tion we have seen Mr. CONKLING’S candidacy 
urged because he was able, faithful, brilliant, 
gallant, proud, elevated, aggressive, a good 
friend, a stout and thorough partisan, and 
the steady advocate of the President; but 
we do not now recall a single claim in any 
respectable paper that he is the representa- 
tive of the best sentiment of the party, or of 
the universal demand of the country for a 
return to old-fashioned principles and prac- 
tices of political morality. The New York 
Republican of 1876 asks for a candidate who 
has shown his sympathy with the practical 
reform of abuses, and his want of sympathy 
with rings and machines, and he is told that 
Mr. CONKLING stumped the State splendidly 
in 1872. He asks for a candidate whose ca- 
reer is evidence of a perception of the causes 
of the discredit of the party, and he is told 
that Mr. CoNKLING is a high-minded, able, 
and brilliant statesman, although the in- 
quirer knows that he was a diligent sup- 
porter of the third term and of “ Boss” SHEP- 
HERD, and has not concealed his scorn of the 
sensationalism of the whiskey prosecutions. 
He asks for guarantees of greater purity of 
administration, and he is told that Mr. Conk- 
LING is of a proud and spotless character, 
although the inquirer can not recall a single 
occasion upon which the Senator’s voice has 
been lifted in censure or warning against 
any one of the abuses or dangerous tenden- 
cies of his party. 

Is it necessary to go beyond these facts, 
and such as these, to comprehend that the 
opposition to Mr. CONKLING’s nomination, as 
extremely and perilously unwise, may be sin- 
cere and patriotic? It is one of the weak- 
nesses of those who call themselves practical 
politicians that they always omit the im- 
portant consideration. Dr. JOHNSON, who 
did not shine as a politician, was of opinion 
that patriotism was a pretense and the last 
refuge of a scoundrel. It is not a sign of 
practical wisdom to agree with the doctor 
upon that point. Practical politicians may 
be able to tell how many votes they can buy, 
but they can not tell how many votes they 
can not buy. The desire for what is rather 
vaguely called reform is very deep and very 
stringent. It is sentimental, indeed, and so 
was the desire of independence a hundred 
years ago, so was the hostility to slavery, so 
was the devotion tothe Union. HAMILTON, 
as we show elsewhere, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
WASHINGTON, JAY, were all, in this sense, 
sentimentalists. But the sentimentalists 
have always known what they wanted and 
the men who represented their wants. We 
the nomination of Mr. CONKLING as 


oppose 
Lt 
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the Republican candidate because, in our j 


judgment, it endangers the success of the 
Republican party, and therefore threatens 
the present welfare of the country. 


SPEAKER KERR. 

THE morbid suspicion of the honesty of 
all public men, which has been as zealously 
fomented by the Democratic party as the 
stories of TiTus OATES against the Catholics 
were propagated by the London Protestant 
mob, has borne its natural fruit. Charges 
of the meanest and most sordid bribery have 
been made against the chief Democratic of- 
ficer in the country, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Kerr, who has al- 
ways borne a spotless personal reputation. 
We hasten to say at once that as the story 
is told it is so improbable that, without fur- 
ther evidence, no candid man can attach the 
slightest weight to it as against the conceded 
character of the Speaker. The tale as told 
by Mr. HARNEY, a former Republican deputy 
door-keeper of the House, is that he bribed 
Mr. KERR, a member from Indiana, with the 
sum of four hundred and fifty dollars, to pro- 
cure the appointment of Mr. GREEN to a lieu- 
tenancy in the army. He gives every de- 
tail, down to the statement that Mr. Kerr 
came out of the House into the lobby and 
said that he would take the money then and 
there, upon which HARNEY pulled a pack- 
age of bills from his pocket and gave it to 
him. HARNEY gives no explanation of his 
interest in GREEN, and does not allege that 
he was paid as the intermediary. His naked 
charge is that Mr. KERR, a leading Demo- 
cratic politician of unsullied character, and 
with every right to expect high promotion 
in his party, sold to a total stranger his 
character, his prospects, and the just pride 
of all who are dear to him, for four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

This is HARNEY’s story, and it is simply 
incredible. It was seriously entertained 
only because the public and the Congres- 
sional mind have become morbid, and be- 
cause of Republican willingness that the 
Democrats should be smeared with the 
same filth which they have so willingly and 
copiously heaped upon Republicans. As 
against the emphatic and absolute denial 
of Mr. KERR, a man, as is conceded, of un- 
stained character, this unsupported accusa- 
tion should disappear as it would if brought 
against Secretary FisH or Mr. WHEELER. 
But it is the evil of universal suspicion that 
mere accusation is regarded as requiring 
other disproof than that of well-known 
character, We have seen it virtually stated 
in many quarters that Mr. Kerr must be 
considered guilty until he has established 
his innocence. But it is a wiser maxim of 
the law which holds every man, even the 
offender caught in the act of capital crime, 
to be innocent until proved to be guilty. 
Why should it be thought more probable 
that Mr. Kerr has received a bribe than 
that HARNEY has perjured himself? 

It is thought to be remarkable that Mr. 
KERR should have interested himself in the 
appointment of a New York Republican 
rather than of some Indiana Democrat. 
That is a fair subject of wonder, but the 
fact, if it be a fact, need not be assumed to 
involve his moral character. Nothing is 
more lamentable than the feeling that it 
may be true, with which every accusation 
is received against any man whatever. It 
shows that there is and has been great cor- 
ruption and general laxity, and it empha- 
sizes the necessity of thorough reform. The 
stories of Tirus OATES against the Jesuits 
would not have been believed if the Jesuits 
had not shown themselves hostile to the 
peace of England, and charges of corruption 
would not so easily be entertained and ac- 
cepted if the existence of corruption had 
not been established. Since the whiskey 
trials, and the District of Columbia revela- 
tions, and the indictment of BanBcock, and 
the impeachment of BELKNAP, and the buy- 
ing of a Senatorship by BARNUM, and the 
exposure of FITZHUGH and other minor ofti- 
cers of the House, there has been a disposi- 
tion to believe that even a report of smoke 
proves the existence of fire. But as against 
positive, not negative or unknown, charac- 
ter, it is the duty of every honest man to 
reject every unsupported imputation. The 
conduct of the Democratic investigations, 
indeed, has been such as to provoke retalia- 
tion. Their object has plainly been wholly 
partisan. The chief aim is to show Repub- 
lican misconduct and increase the chance 
of Democratic success. The proceedings 
have been often secret, which may be de- 
sirable, upon condition that they are kept 
absolutely so. But fragments of testimony 
implicating public men have been publish- 
ed, and of course for the purpose of creating 
suspicion and hostile judgment. This, we 
say, has provoked retaliation. 

But if, as is now alleged, the accusation 
of HARNEY was his Republican counter-plot 
against the Democratic action, it is thus far 
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coiled. Leveled at the chief Democrat by 
position in the country, if it fails utterly, 
it is from the mere party view a blunder 
worse than a crime, because it leaves the 
Democratic Speaker unscathed in the midst 
of the fire that consumes the Republican 
Secretary of War. The true party plan is 
not to try to prove that some Democrats 
are as great rascals as some Republicans, 
but to take care that Republicans shall be 
unassailable. When party contests become 
a sheer “nip and tuck” struggle between 
knaves, honest men step aside. Every ef- 
fort that is made to show that this is the 
situation is a fatal blow at both parties. 
We can not speak for Democrats, but we 
know that there are multitudes of Repub- 
licans who do not propose that the party 
claim to public confidence shall be that the 
Democratic party is quite as bad as the Re- 
publican. 


REPUBLICAN DUTY. 

It is not seriously disputed that the pop- 
ular issue in the election of this year will 
be administrative reform. Opinions may 
differ as to the exact significance of the 
phrase, and as to the practicable extent of 
reform; but there is no difference of opinion 
as to the fact of the popular feeling and de- 
mand. The opposition party, of course, al- 
ways demands change, and means by reform 
its own success. The Democratic party is 
united in asserting that the purification of 
politics, the restoration of political char- 
acter, the proper observance of the amended 
Constitution, honest regard for the public 
faith, and a sincere practical recognition of 
the equal rights of all citizens in the South- 
ern States are results to be expected only 
from the ascendency of the party which has 
shown its devotion to them during the last 
two years by the Senatorial elections of 
Messrs. EATON, COCKRELL, WALLACE, and 
BaRNUM; by its organization of the House 
of Representatives; by its campaigns in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania last year, and by 
its Ohio platform and nomination this year; 
by the White League and Regulator organ- 
izations in the Southern States; and by the 
declared hostility of conspicuous Democrat- 
ic leaders in New York to the nomination 
of Governor TILDEN, who is the only Demo- 
crat with any reputation for “reform.” In 
the light of unquestioned facts, nothing can 
well be more ludicrous than the solemn as- 
sertion that the Democratic is the party of 
reform. It is not easy to conceive that any 
body really believes that the results of the 
war would be more surely defended, the 
civil service in any degree purified, the 
prospect of obtaining sound currency im- 
proved, the tone of political morality ele- 
vated, or any thing that is meant by admin- 
istrative reform secured by the return of 
the Democratic party to the control of the 
government. 

Yet it is equally indisputable that great 
numbers of voters throughout the country 
who deeply distrust the Democratic party 


| are of opinion that it is wiser to take the 


risk of Democratic success than to acqui- 
esce without a struggle in a Republican 
victory which would promise an indefinite 
continuance of methods and courses which 
honest men deplore, and which intelligent 
men know to be full of peril to the gov- 
ernment itself. No one who does not per- 
ceive this can accurately understand the 
situation. Those who think that nothing 
is necessary for Republican success but the 
nomination of a man who has never been 
proved to be a thief or to have been con- 
cerned in questionable transactions are 
dangerous counselors at this time. We do 
not say that any Republican party candi- 
date could not be elected. But we say that 
against a proper Republican party candi- 
date no Democrat whatever could be elect- 
ed. There are Republicans whose nomi- 
nation would so chill and discourage the 
better party sentiment that success would 
instantly become doubtful, because at best 
the support of a part of that better element 
would be lost, and that of another part 
would be mere protesting acquiescence. 
There are other Republicans whose names 
would be a battle cry of sensible, practical 
reform, inspiring sincere enthusiasm and 
making victory sure. Can there be any 


| question, then, of the true policy of the 


Cincinnati Convention? Can there be any 
doubt whatever that it should nominate a 
sound, antislavery, loyal, recognized Re- 
publican, true in all things upon which Re- 
publicans are now and have always been 
agreed, and who is also known as no less 
courageously devoted to the kind of reform 
that Republicans now demand? He must 
be as strong upon the issues of to-day as 
upon those of yesterday. 

It has been said that such a candidate 
could not have the hearty support of the 
“machinery” of the party, that the office- 
holding and personal interests which every 
where control the organization would be 


so clumsily executed as to have totally re- ; cool and inactive in the canvass, and that 
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without their aid success is hopeless. We 
do not deny, no man practically familiar 
with politics can doubt, the great power 
of what is popularly known as “the ma- 
chine.” There is a great deal of ignorant 
and flippant sneering at it. Yet parties 
can be made available only by thorough 
organization, constant care and devotion, 
and great expenditure of time and money. 
Those who talk lightly of forming “a new 
party” have usually very little political ex- 
perience, and weaken their own counsel. 
In the days of Twrep’s reckless triumph 
one of his henchmen defiantly declared in 
a public speech at Tammany Hall that of 
course the Democratic party was governed 
by a ring, because every party was so gov- 
erned. He went on to say that he meant a 
ring of the most sagacious and intelligent. 
But the truth was and is, and his hearers 
understood it, that the ring or the machine 
does not represent the intelligence, the sa- 
gacity, the character, and purpose of the par- 
ty, but its selfish and personal interests; 
and one of its worst evils is that its great 
power constantly tends to demoralize the 
party by showing political aspirants that 
the way to success lies not in honest and able 
public service, but in servility to the wishes 
and plans of “the machine.” This is the 
secret of the timidity that so often paralyzes 
in party politics men who really prefer up- 
right and generous courses. A man may 
wish, for instance, to be his party candi- 
date for office. He knows that to be nom- 
inated he must secure a friendly Conven- 
tion; and he knows that to secure 
that, he must not break with the managers 
who control the primaries and conventions. 
But the condition of not breaking is to fa- 
vor their general action, and thus “‘the ma- 
chine” becomes more and more powerful. 
If, now, in the present political situation 
it should be urged, as a reason for not nomi- 
nating a Republican candidate of the kind 
that we have described, that he would not 
be supported by the machine, every Repub- 
lican who thinks for himself would see at 
once that the machine had abandoned the 
interest of the party and the cause it repre- 
sents. It could not make such an argu- 
ment against the kind of nomination that 
we describe without treachery to its own 
cherished doctrine of party fidelity. The 
reply is that it would not argue, but act, 
and “cover its tracks.” But the answer to 
that reply is that dearly as the machine 
loves its power, it loves its place more. It 
would prefer its ewn candidate, and would 
press him in every way; but if it were de- 
feated, it would still actively support the 
candidate it did not wish, because his defeat 
would be the defeat of the party, and party 
success is indispensable to the objects of the 
machine. The machine in New York, for 
instance, is warmly favorable to Mr. CONK- 
LING. But if he were not nominated, it 
would hardly carry its chagrin so far as to 
compass or connive at the defeat of the par- 
ty in the country. This conduct was, in- 
deed, alleged against it in the election of 
1874 in this State. But the defeat of that 
year was due quite as much to distrust of 


also 


the machine as to its own indifference. 

The prospect of the campaign of this year 
has not changed since it was seriously open- 
ed in the contest for the nomination. As 
against the absurdly hollow claims of the 
Democratic party to be a party of reform, 
the Republican nomination would deter- 
mine the election. Nothing could possibly 
be gained by the election of such a reformer 
as Mr. TILDEN, as against that of a reform- 
ing Republican, for any Democrat whatever 
would come in with his voracious party 
headed by the HAMBLETONS, and FITZHUGHS 
at his heels, mad for place and plunder, and 
full of a vague purpose of reprisal and re- 
venge for the long Republican dominance. 
Such a result would be a catastrophe which 
it is not pleasant to contemplate. Yet it 
would be made more probable by a mere 
machine nomination at Cincinnati than by 
any other Republican blunder. 


THE LATE HOLIDAY. 


Ir is now clear that Decoration-day will 
become a permanent, as it is a most signifi- 
cant, holiday. The impression that it was 
due to a natural but transitory emotion, and 
inust presently become obsolete, has been 
corrected by experience, and the observance 
this year shows how sincere a hold the day 
has upon the popular heart. Nor is this sur- 
prising. Every new holiday is welcome in 
an overbusy community, and this is of a 
character which appeals especially to the 
imagination and the heart. It falls in the 
lovely season of the year when the earth it- 
self is decorated and the air is full of music, 
and it is amidst the universal renewal of life 
in nature and in man that a day is conse- 
crated to the memory of those who nobly 
surrendered that life that the rest might en- 
joy it. This is the obvious sentiment of the 
day, and of this the offering of flowers is the 
teuder und apt symbol. It is not to be sup- 





posed, therefore, that the observance will be 
discontinued when the present generation, 
including the surviving soldiers of the war, 
passes away. It is the feast of a national 
and enduring gratitude. It is the recogni- 
tion by the living nation of the devotion 
that saved the national life. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
Decoration-day is that it is peculiarly the 
memorial of the common soldier, of the rank 
and file. In the general remembrance and 
account of the war it is the great captains, 
the famous chiefs and heroes, who are men- 
tioned. But the flowers of Decoration-day 
fall upon the hosts of unnamed graves, and 
recall the unrecorded bravery of the ranks. 
The traditions of the war are full of indi- 
vidual incidents of a self-sacrifice and hero- 
ism which no story of PHILIP SIDNEY sur- 
passes, and the day reminds us that these 
unnamed graves hold those who made the 
will of the great captains effective, and won 
the happy victory. Those who feel that 
we have fallen upon peculiarly evil days, 
and that the other end of the Centennial 
epoch monopolizes all the noble exhibitions 
of national character, may well remember, 
as they see the universal and beautiful hom- 
age of Decoration-day to the service and 
sacrifice of the Union soldiers, that the Rev- 
olutionary soldiers had no such grateful 
recognition. The officers were obliged, by 
the indifference of the Continental Congress, 
to consider whether they would not retain 
the soldiers under arms until their arrears 
of wages were paid, and WASHINGTON him- 
self did not conceal his sympathy with his 
soldiers and his regret at the conduct of 
Congress. When at last the heroic good 
sense which had carried the army through 
the war prevailed, and it disbanded quietly, 
the soldiers who had given all and secured 
independence received little more reward 
than the muskets they held in their hand 
and certificates of a paper currency of which 
a thousand dollars would searecely buy a 
loaf of bread. Certainly the gratitude of 
the country to the later soldiers is more ea- 


gerly and profusely shown, and those who. 


served in the army of the Union, and who 
still survive, are not suffered to feel, as the 
men of the Revolutionary army were made 
to feel, the neglect and cruel forgetfulness 
of their fellow-citizens. 

But the larger significance of the day is 
that it is a feast of reconciliation as well as 
of remembrance. This is the tone of all the 
most significant memorial speeches, but it is 
a tone that need not be misapprehended. 
It implies no doubt of the essential justice 
of the Union cause, nor any relaxation in the 
purpose of faithfully maintaining every prin- 
ciple and policy that the great victory es- 
tablished. It does not mean that a radical 
and fatal difference interwoven with the 
traditions, sentiments, social institutions, 
industrial organizations, and local pride of 
different parts of the country, then finally 
adjusted in a tremendous, prolonged, and 
desperate shock of arms, will not leave scars 
and freshly opening and bleeding wounds 
for many aday. But it is a festival of rec- 
onciliation in this, that as memory, softened 
and subdued, is turned to the struggle, and 
the root of bitterness is removed, the feeling 
of each part of the country for its dead will 
inevitably draw the living more closely to- 
gether, until it will be seen at last that the 
cause which conquered was the common 
cause, while the valor that withstood it was 
not less steady and sincere than that which 
maintained it. Reconciliation is not denial, 
or repentance, or surrender. It not 
come swiftly nor suddenly, but it will come. 
Mr. GREELEY’S the 
bloody chasm” was an unfortunate phrase 
in every because not be 
heartily shaken while the chasm is still 
bloody. Nothing but the practie al percep- 
tion that the national victory was a com- 
mon gain will ever really reconcile the sec- 
tions that differed and fought. Sut that is 
a result which will surely come. Hot and 
angry speeches on either side can not se- 
riously perplex its coming, and nothing will 
more surely tend perfectly to complete the 


will 


‘shaking hands over 


way, hands can 


victory which the boys in blue won also fo1 
the boys in gray than the mutual and beau- 
tiful commemoration of Decoration-day. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. GeorGe M. D. BLoss, who was killed a 
few days since by a locomotive, while walking 
on the railroad at his residence near Cincinnati, 
had for many years been a leading editorial writ 
er on the Cincinnati Anqguirer, and was known 
throughout the journalistic world as a man 1 
markably well up in all kinds of statistics. It 
was one of his peculiarities that he wrote the 
most illegible hand of any man in the United 
States, far surpassing in that particular the late 
HORACE GREELEY. 

—They will keep poking fun at that Dr. Lor- 
ING, who has the habit of always being a candi 
date for nomination for Governor of Massachu 
setts. Recently, at some sort of celebration at 
Marblehead, a mintster took occasion to intro- 
duce his little son in this way, ‘* Let me intro- 
duce you to Dr. Lorin, and mind that you look 


lim in the face so as to remembei Lim, for you 


‘ 
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vote for him for Governor one of these 
The doctor eyed the child with a rue 
ful gaze, and quickly replied, ‘*Good heavens! 


, 
” 


may 





have I got to wait till then ? 

Professor MOMMSEN glows with delight at 
h g discovered, at Arpino, Italy, the birth 
place of Carus Marius, several hitherto un- 


to that Roman gen- 


od of 


known inscriptions relating 
eral, and also other inscriptions of the peri: 
the Roman Republic 

—The Brazilian Emperor's son-in-] 
Louis AveustTvs, of Saxe-Cobury 
here last week, to see estimable 
law, and see what’s to be seen at the Cen 
and ** towns ’round.”’ 

—Madame ANNA SHEIPLER 
Germany last week, was sent hither 
press of Germany to examine the manner of 
conducting charitable institutions in this coun 
try, and to see if we have any thing that can be 
adopted by them with advantag« 

Dr. WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, who has just 
been elected Protestant Episcopal Bi 10p of 
Iowa, was only a few weeks ago elected presi 
dent of Hobart College, Geneva. The lawn has 
its attractions, and he will probably take lowa 

—President GiLMan, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, addressed the young people of Bal 
timore a few evenings since in the Academy of 
Music. He gave a comparison between Ca&sar’s 
gift of his gardens, baths, etc., to the Romans, 
and Jouns Hopkins’s gift to the Baltimore 
He said Jouns Horkins’s gift would bring in 
calculable benefits in its train; it was a gift to 
every household, to every deserving man, and 
its good results would be experienced not only 
by those who came to this university, but by 
every thing with which they might be connect 
ed in after-life. There has never been a case ii 
Christendom before, he said, of a university's 
starting under such auspicious circumstances 
President GILMAN also remarked that the first 
applicant for admission to the university was a 
young man of fifty years of age, who wished to 
it 


iw Prince 


Gotba, arri 














“ns. 


brush up his mathematics, and was attracted to 
this institution by the fame of Professor SY. 
VESTER. 

—-Dr. Marcy, the physician to the late ALEX- 
ANDER T. STEWART, has received from Mrs 
STEWART, as an appreciation of his services, the 
exquisite picture by CoL known as ‘Spring 
or ** The Swing.”’ t cost $6000, and Mr, STew- 
ART had refused twice that sum for it. It was 
one of the gems of his gallery 

—Captain Wess, who may fairly be called a 
Webb-footed man, is to be made happy by a tes 
timonial of $20,000 cash, which has been collect 
ed by those who are proud of his exploits 


—Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE has just sent a check 
for $100 gold to add to the Indigent Fund of 
Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Professor TYNDALL has had the feli 
ceiving a purse of $1600 from the 
Royal Institution on the occasion of his marriagt 

Mr. Brooks ADAMS, a 80n Of CHARLES FRAN 
cis ApAMs, will read the Declaration of Inde 
pendence on the Fourth of July at Boston. An 
appropriate duty, for although the Declaration 
was written by JEFFERSON, the great battle on 
its adoption was mainly and successfully fought 
by JouN ADAMS in a three days’ debate in Con 
gress. To Joun ADAMS was also due the hor 
of having proposed WASHINGTON as commandei 
in-chief of the army 

—It is impossible to predict where this coa 
ing mania will lead us to. From the coach box 
to the church porch seems an easy, though hith 
erto unusual, descent Sir Tuomas BARRETT 
LENNARD, Bart., of Belhus, England, has 
elected by the parishioners of Aveley to be clerk 
and sexton of his parish. The worthy baronet 


! ity of re- 
i members of the 


been 


offered himself for the post. The vestry also 
nominated a deputy, and Sir Tuomas has con 
firmed the appointinent. The English peopl 


are gratified to know that this result has at last 
been pleasantly consummated. The question 
mains in abeyance, Shall we have d 





depuly coach 


men? 
—We are to have another book of reeable 
gossip. Sir Henry TayLor, the poet and essay 


ist, is writing his recollections, and as he has, by 
virtue of his position under government (he is 
one of the chief permanent officials ut the Co 





lonial Office), a8 well as through his writings 
mixed in the best society, he ought to | able 
to give much interesting into bout the 
people he has met during th ix yeu 
of iis lift 

—The home of Mrs. Lewes is near Regent's 


Park, London. The house is a plain square two 





story dwelling, covered with clustering vin 
and clambering roses, which give it an air of 
taste and beauty. On Sunday evening sh 3 


her house to her friends. These 8 








tions are, indeed, alm the only opportunit 
society has of enjoying her preset tl 
labors and exertions consequet n her ny 
literary life have told severely t her health, 
and she is unequal to the tas f ying very 
generally into the social world. Six rs of 
the day she is at her d sk But this time is 
spent upon the mere manual labor of tran 
ing her thoughts upon pay f wrding 
to Mr. Epmunp Yates, 80 thoroughly does sh 
think out her books, even to the structure of 
her sentences, before she begins to write them 
that her manuscript displays scarccly an erasure 
or an aiteration 

Two of the young tigers which the Prince 
of Wales brought home trom India in tl va 


steamer Raleigh were christened by the sailors 
** Moody” and ** Sankey 

[URGENIEFP, the Russian st writer, now 
sixty-five, is living in Paris He Ww ago 
banished from Russia for w i r 


nobility, but when the edict w 


had no wish to return 





Notwithstanding the Queen is the titular 
head of the Church of England, she has, in her 
usual inde nd sen Vhatt t iy 
wri na Gene! Assembly of Scot 
land inclosing a gift of $10,000 

ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS is much improved 
in health, and able to move round the room, He 
is confident that with the retu f warm weath 


er he will be able 
will fully regain his health 

—Mr. Bass, M.P., the man of ale, has give 
$40,000 for a free library and museum at Derby 

—One of the most liberal and public-s} rited 
men in England is Sir Titus Sat, who has just 
founded two scholarships, each of the value of 
$600, in connection with the Bradford Grammar 
School, and two scholarships, each of the value 
of $500, in connection with the Bradford Girls’ 
Grammar School. by 


to go into th pen al and 


n 








Sunday-schools erected DY 








~ 

4s 
Sir Tirus at a cost of more than $45,000 were 
a few days since, presented formally to the Con- 
gregational church at Saltaire 
aptain RALPH CHANDLI 
States 1 t 





R, Ol 
f avy, has received a letter 
Prince BisMakcK for valuabk 
by him to the German expedition while he w 
in command of the Swatara on het 
Venus expedition 

—The pres chairman of the 
Ways and Means of the H use 
tives, and leader of the House, ¢ 
SON, turns out to be a wag SAKER, of 
Alton, Illinois, a delegate to the Cincinnati Cor 


vention, an old personal friend of Colonel M.’s, 








relates the following anecdote, which has so 
much point that it will be appreciated: In 1857 
MORRISON, then quite a young man, was elected 


Speaker of the Lower House of the Legislature. 


During the winter Ju 





field on business before 

Meeting the young legislator one day, Judge 
3AKER said, ** What sort of a Legislature have 
you got this year, Morrison?’ ** Well, Hat,” 
was the reply, ‘‘you can juds what sort of a 


Legislature it is that would « 

—Mr. Moncvure D. Conway at a 
tival gathering in London, »’.ve some interest 
ing anecdotes of an American who conceived the 
notion that SHAKSPEARE’S re never writ- 
ten by him A lady 80 pre r claims upon 
a well-known American p< ie was pre 
vailed upon to write a letter of recommendation 
to THOMAS CARLYLE, who replied in a note full 
of pith and brevity 

) 


* Dear Sin,—Your 


recent fes- 








woman is mad. 





of Boston, ag 











Dr. BARTor entlen f 
what radical views, ha en preaching a sermon 
on reporters and reportir 1 fay the pi 
ess, ‘*The reporter,’ saith ‘ t a 
photographer sutthes \ 1 tort: 
and who of us ever thought h wn | 3 
handsome enough, or his id fitly represented ? 
But these invisible observers and listeners h 
no personal favor, no personal or secta i 1 
There is no bribe to take or axe to gt i l Vv 
ss up the exact 1 rd, nothh udded or lett 
They are but our proxies and servants; for 
ill our action and speech we are reporting 
rselves, and, however we wish, are no n 
able to question the re ter than a man to deny 


The j 





his own signature, 
autobiography.”’ 
—Mr. R. D. Hawtry, of Hartfo 





cut, has recently ] 
lin known to connoisseurs as th King J ph,” 
the handsomest and most perfect of the vic ; 


of JOSEPH GUARNERIUS rh violin was t) 


gem of the celebrated PLOWDEN collection 
England, which became disp 1 by sale upon 
the death of Mr. PLOWDEN, and } I n fort 
mast eight years in the } n of Mr, JouNn 
{> Waters, of Brooklyn, New York, from whom 


Mr. Haw ey bought it 


on private terms t 








the testimony of Viruxtemps, the eminent ) 
linist, who is well a 1 ! 1 witli ts merits, 
the ** King Joseph”’ is not only in perfect cond 
tion, but has the richest and ‘ st powerful tor 
known to vi 1 critics It is of t me } 
tern as the PAGANINI “*Guarneriu which has 
been kept since PAGANINI's death in the mu m 
at Genoa, Italy. M.VieuxTemps, who has] ed 
upon both instruments, says that the * King Jo 
seph’’ has the finest tone of the two—a circum 
stance which may be attributable to the fact that 
the PAGANINI violin has not been played upon 
since his death, except upon very rare casions, 
when it has been permitted as a special favor to 
distinguished artista. The * Kir J ph” v 

+ in England for £700 sterling he hig 

pr ever known to have been paid ay I 





», OMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
































Conorras: The Senate, on the 29th ult., resolved, by 
a majority of eight, that lt has acd uit hi 
knap impeachment case This decision w for y 
announced on the lat in wl p Mr. Carpente 
for the accused, plead r de 1 idjournr t 
was ordered until the h. BCHN was hetd 
the 30th ult., it being Decoration-<lay Senate 
the 3ist ult., passed the Japanese I I with 
amendments he House, on t ace M 
er fr 1 Louls l 
t ¢ the t 
saa, on t ln 
ns t of 4 
aten Island and . 
Ml 4 pur ! 
r Al it nto 
n the Univer 
red yt 
Army Kh Bill 
ls 4 
4 at { 
tio af we he Slat ult na hte 
an cor le tor Mort Pr . 
lowa Re in, resolved in favor e: V 4 
Conservat electors, d ( ! 
chosen, but! resolution Ma no 
preference expressed ; Alaban i Democratic, Governor 
G. dS ouston renomina I ness Den atic, 
Hendricks preferred, and # dtoyv ’ 
asa unit with their major oO , Ver 
Democratic, William H ! if ( 
ernor, and delegates lnustructed for len: Misa i 
Democratic, delegates un tructed (a | to 
read a resolution inetructing f I b 
allowed): Minnesota Democratic, Tilden inc ore 
a vote of 125 to 74 
The reduction in the put debt for t mor f 
May was $4,617,515, ar r nthe 
May 31 nearly $2 rt 4 ~ r 
duction for the nr 
Forty-nive members of Capt Stone's comy 
Cincinnatians, en route to the Black Hi re re 
ly massacred by the India 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
Anprti-Aziz, who had been Sultan of Turkey s 
1861, was deposed by his n ‘ 
and his nephew, M irad Eff I tf ‘ pres I 
was immediately procia S Mat s 
brought to extremity by th _ t #2 abe t 5 
al to advance money ft 1 his |} vy purse t ‘ 
hausted war tre \ pont SI Ie 
in the presence t ministers, inf i 
Sultan that the vere diss ~ i with | ri 
ernment, and he dad Dir f 
erward the 8S re ¢ ed to 
the Topkapao Palace, v y t d. 
A large fire occurre tt t It 
I raged 





started on S« 





for nine hours, 

$500,000, It is supp 

dren playing with matches. 
‘ifteen « »yrovince of Hupeh, China, are 
if I 


in open rebellion 





4used Dy ci 








in the 


agaiust the emperor. 
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be in the town, for he knew the 
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Food Stories 





the Knight: h 








JM 


I.—THE KNIGHT'S SECRET. 

Tuomas ErptncuaM was knighted by Henry the 
Fourth for good and valiant service 

This Sir Thomas Erpingham, Knight of the 
Garter, afterward fought by the side of Henry 
the Fifth in his French wars, and was made Ward- 
en of the Cinque Ports, but retired to Norwich, 
his native place. He married a beautiful, pious 
lady, and after a turbulent 
career and the horrors of 
war, desired to end his days 
incharity. Being wealthy, 
and of one mind, he and 
Lady Erpingham built a 
goodly church in the city, 
and also erected and en- 
dowed a religious house for 
twelve monks and a prior 
close to the Knight’s house, 
and parted only by a high 
wall. 

But though the retired 
soldier wished to be at 
peace with all men, two of 
his friars were of another 
mind: Friar John and Friar 
Richard hated each other, 
and could by no means be 
reconciled; neither had 
ever a good word for t’oth- 
er; and at last Friar John 
gave Friar Richard a fair 
excuse for his invectives. 
Lady Erpingham came ever 
to matins in the convent, 
and Friar John would al- 
ways await her coming, and 
attend her through the 
cloister, with ducks and 
cringes and open adula- 
tion; whereat she smiled, 
being, in truth, a most in- 
nocent lady, affable to all, 
and slow to think ill of any 
man, 

3ut Richard denounced 
John as a licentious monk ; 
and some watched and 
whispered ; others rebuked 





should be doubted; but soon anger dried them, 
and she took occasion to put the letter suddenly 
into Sir Thomas’s hand, and fixed her eyes on 
him so keenly that if there had been a flaw in 
his conjugal armor, no doubt those eyes had 
pierced it. 

The Knight read the letter, and turned black 
and white with rage; his eyes sparkled with fury, 
and he looked so fearful that the lady was very 








with his man 
I, 


help or to say one 


an 


In 


if 


him dead 
But Death bre« 
ed that moment, 








ILK¢ 





irv, without 




















Richard ; for it was against THE DEAD MONK CHASES THE LIVING. Bre . 
the monastic rule to put | 
an ill construction where the matter might be | sorry she had shown him the letter, and begged | and remor ed. Hi i] he it, tl 
innocent. him not to take a madman’s folly to heart half his estate to } the offen b I will t t) und 
Sut Richard stood his ground; and, unfortu- “Not take it to heart!” said he. “What! | Half his estat His whole « te, ay, and h night \ h 
nately, Richard was right. Misunderstanding the these beggarly shavelings that I have housed and life, were now me from him ey were forfe loo But 
lady’s courtesy and charity, Brother John thought | fed, and so lessened my estate and thine—they | ed to the law So 1 he pass from rage to re Brother h 
his fawning advances were encouraged, and this | would corrupt thee, and rob me of my one earth morse, and morse to fear The rough | pebbk } 
bred in him such impudence that one day he sent | ly treasure! Sit thou down and write.” » stricken, made light of all, | near the \ | 
her a fulsome love-letter, and had the hardihood “ Write—Thomas—what ?—to whom ?” f discovery Come, 1 ble at Bre 1, ar 
to beg for a private interview. “To as I bid thee, dame,” said he, sternly, ! I il the i ‘ 
The lady, when she opened this letter, could | “and no more words.” iory, an t fact f his | 
hardly believe her senses; and at last, as gentle- Those were days when husbands commanded e known in it i ste Brot 
women will be both unsuspicious and suspicious | and wives obeyed; so she sat down, trembling, | Knight roused h lf 1 he the neck | ‘ 
in the wrong place, she made up her mind that | and took the pen. | it the body out, and ¢ it i great cla | kK 
the poor, good, ridiculous friar could never have Then he made her write a letter back to the did part the house f prid I ! 
been so wicked as to write this; nay, but it was | friar, and say she compassionated his love, and ey were puzzled a W However, | 
her husband’s doing, and a trial of her virtue her husband was to ride toward London that | the man remembered a short ladd it hack | eme d, an | 
he was older than herself, and great love is oft night, and her servant, on whom she could de- vard, that was high « wh for t So tl come! Th lo 
tainted with jealousy. pend, should admit him to her by a side door of | set the ladder | ho | he Brother R t 
This brought tears into her eyes, to think she ! the house. up it, and then drew \ d t 
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white He got alarmed, and felt his heart: he 
wa one-dead 

T poor monk, whose hatred was of a mere 
f ine sort, and had never been deadly, was 

ed norst ind he beat his breast, and 
I ived t, instead of repeating Paternos- 
ters, “ preces ne mente dictas,”’ as the great 
Erasmus calls then 

But other feelings soon succeeded: his enmity 
to the deceased was well known, and this would 

murder, if the body was found in that 





1is own life would pay the forfeit. 


is eyes round for a place where he 
the body, he saw a ladder stan 


This 


was in no condition to puzzle over 





TT ill 
wall, 


I 
surprised him; but he 


ill riddles. 








Terror gave him force: he lifted th vy, crawl- 
ed up the ladder, and placed the body on the 
wall—it was wider than they build now—then he 
drew up the ladder, set it on the other side, and 
took his ghastly load down safely. Then, being 


naturally cunning and having his neck to save, 
, took up the body, 
staggered with it as far as the. porch of the 


muse, and set it there bolt-upright 





rried it out of the yard he heard a 
the Knight’s house open. He could 
was, nor whether he 
was watched and recognized; but he feared the 
and such was his terror, he resolved to fly 
ry himself in some distant mon- 





i 
not see where the window 


the place ind bn 


und could not go ten 








m na dav, whereas a hundred miles was lit- 
tle enough to make him secure. 
After homicide, theft no great matter: he 


resolved to borrow the maltster’s mare, and turn 
er ¢ ] she had carried him beyond the 
hne and cry. So he went and knocked up the 
maltster, and told him the convent wanted flour, 
miller for a sack 
> convent Was a good customer 

| Friar Richard the 


co betimes to the 





so he tent 
mare at a word, and told him where to find the 
saddle and bridl 


for a journey and sad- 
dled her; then he mounted and rode at a foot’s 


ast the convent, meaning to go quietly 





no stir, then away like 


throug h the town making 

But, as he paced by the Knight’s house, he cast 

a look ascaunt to see if that ghastly object still 
t in the porch 

No, the porch was empty. 

What mighf that 

Had the murder been 

wonder and tremble 
While he was in this mood there was a great 

horse’s feet 


ba 


Had he come to life ? 
He began to 


mean ? 


discovered ? 


and ( lashing 


ttey 
é 
I 


cia 





t and his man sat together, drinking 





hot s] ed wine and awaiting daylight. The 
Ky t would not go to bed, vet he wanted a 
ce} ‘ Vill daylight never come ?” said he. 

ll be he anon,” said the soldier; “in 





alf an hour.” 


The Knight said no, it would never come, 


The soldier said he would go and look at the 
sky, and tell him for certain. 
Be not long awa said the Knight, with a 


shiver, “or the dead friar will be taking thy place 
9 


ff!’ said the soldier; “ he'll never trouble 


Vith this he marched out to consult the night, 
and almost ran against the dead friar seated in 
the porch, white and glaring; 


lier: he 


even for the iron soldi 


this was too much 
uttered a sharp 


back, ind burst into the room, 


vell, staggered 
gasping for breath. He got close to his master, 
oan ' 


and stammered out, ‘‘ The dead man sitting in 


the porch !’—and crossed himself energetically, 
the first time 


these thirty years 
The Knight stared : 


ind trembled: and so they 





drew close together, with their eyes over their 
shoulder 

Wine!” cried the 

4 said the soldier; “ but I go not alone 
He'll be squatting o1 the cask else.” 


ier to the cellar, often look- 


so they went toget , 


ing round, and fetched two bottles 

They drank them out, and the good wine, fall 
il g upon more of the sort, made them madder 
and bolder. They rolled along, holding on by one 
another, to the porch, and there they stood and 
looked at the dead friar, and shuddered. 

But the soldier swore a great oath, and vowed 
he should not stay there to get them hanged. 
Thereupon a furious fit of recklessness succeed- 
ed to their terror: they got a suit of rusty ar- 
mor and fastened it on the body; then they sad- 
dled an old war-horse that was kept in the stable 
as a reminiscence, and tied the friar’s body on to 
him with many cords; they opened the stable 
door and pricked the old war-horse with their 
daggers that he clattered out into the road with 
a bound and a great rattling of rusty armor. 





Now as ill luck would have it, Friar Richard 
rowed mare were pacing demurely 
town scarce fifty yards ahead. The 
old horse nosed the mare, and, being left to 
choose his road, took very naturally after her; 
but when he got near her the monk looked round 
and saw the ghastly rider. He gave a yell so 
piercing it waked the whole street, and, for lack 
r 


and his bor 


through the 


spurs, bare heels into the 
side: she cantered down the stceet at an easy 
pace, the fearful pageant cantered after, the fri- 
ar kept turning and yelling, and the windows 


0 drove his mare’s 


kept opening and heads popped out to see, and 
by-and-by doors opened and a few early risers 


joined in the pursuit, wondering and curious 

The cavaleade never cleared the town of Nor- 
wich; the friar, in the blindness of despair, turn- 
ed his mare up what seemed to him an open 
but there was no exit; his dead pursuer 


lane; 
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came up with him, and he threw himself off, 
and cried, “ Mercy! mercy! 
fess it—I confess it! only take that horrible face 
from me!” and in his despair he owned that he 
had slain Brother John. 

Then some led the horse and his 
but others hauled Fri- | 


mea culpa !—I con- 





and wondered sore; 


away, 


ar Richard to justice; 








miracle, and Heaven’s hand upon him, persisted in | 
his confession, and was cast into prison to abide j 
his trial, | 

He had not to wait long In those days the | 
law did not tarry for judges of assize to come 
round the country now and then. Each town | 
had its mayor and its aldermen, any one of whom 
could try and hang a man if need was. So Friar | 
Richard was tried next week. 

By this time he had somewhat recovered his 
spirits and his love of life: he defended himself, 
and said that indeed he had slain his brother, 
but it was by misadventure; he had thrown a 
stone at him in some anger, but not to do him 
deadly harm. This he said with many tears. 
But, on the other hand, it was proved that he 
had long hated Brother John; that he had got 
out of the priory without passing the door, and 
had borrowed the maltster’s mare on a false pre- 
: and finally, marks of strangulation had 
been found on the dead man’s throat. All this 
amazed and overpowered the poor friar, and al- 
though his terror at the apparition was not 
easily to be reconciled with his having been the 
person who tied the body on the horse, and 
though one alderman, shrewder than the rest, 
said he thought a great deal lay behind that, yet, 
upon the whole, it was thought the safest and 
most usual course to hang him. So he was con- 
demned to die—in three days’ time. 

The friar, seeing his end so near, struggled no 
more against his fate. He sent for the prior to 
confess him, and told the truth with deep sorrow 
and humility: “ Mea culpa! mea culpa!” he cried. 
“Tf I had not hated my brother and broken our 
rule, then this had not come upon me.” 

Then the prior gave him full absolution, and 
went away exceeding sorrowful, and doubting the 
wisdom and justice of laymen, and in particular 
of those who were about to hang Brother Richard 
for willful murder, This preyed upon his mind, 
and he went to Sir Thomas Erpingham to utter 
his misgivings, and pray the good Knight to work 
upon the sheriff, who was his friend, for a respite 
until the matter could be looked into more closely. 

The Knight was not at home, but my lady saw 
the prior, and learned his errand. ‘“ Alas, good 
father,” said she, “ Sir Thomas is not here; he is 
gone to London this two days.” 

The prior went home sick at heart. 

Even so long ago as this they hung from Norwich 
Castle. 
o'clock, and at eight Brother Richard must hang 
and turn in the wind like a weather-cock. 

But before that fatal hour a King’s messenger 
galloped into the city and spurred into the court- 
yard of the castle. Very soon the sheriff was 
reading a parchment signed by the King’s own 
hand: the gallows was taken down, and the peo- 
ple dispersed by degrees, Some felt ill used. 
They thought appointments should be kept, or 
else not made 

At night Friar Richard, not reprjeved, but, to 
the amazement of smaller functionaries, freely 
pardoned by his sovereign, in a handwriting a 
house-maid of this day would blush for, but with 
a glorious seal the size of an apple-fritter, crept 
forth into the night, and, gliding along the streets 
with his head down, slipped into the priory, and 
was lost to the world for many a long day. In- 
deed, he was confined to his cell for a month by 
order of the prior, and ordered to pray thrice a 
day for the soul of Brother John. 

When Brother Richard emerged from his cell 
he was a changed man. He had gathered, amidst 
the thorns of tribulation, the wholesome fruit of 
humility and the immortal flower of charity. 
Henceforth no bitter word ever fell from his lips, 
though for a time he had many provocations, and 
“ Honi soit qui mal y pense” was the rule of his 
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So the rude gallows was put up at seven 








heart. He made himself of little account, and 
outlived all enmities. He lived much in his cell, | 
and prayed so often for the soul of Brother John | 
that at last he got to love him dead whom he had 
hated living. | 
Time rolled on. The Knight’s hair turned gray, 
and the good prior died } 


Then there was a great commotion in the little 
priory, and three or four of the leading friars 
each hoped to be prior. 

That appointment lay with Sir Thomas Erping- 
ham. He attended the funeral of the late prior, 
and then desired the sub-prior to convene the 
monks. ‘Good brothers,” said he, “ your prior 
is Brother Richard. I pray you to invest him 
forthwith, and yield him due love and obedience.” 

The Knight retired, and the monks stared at 
each other a while, and then obeyed, since there 
was no help for it: they invested Brother Richard 
in due form; and such is the magic of station 
that, in one moment, they began to look on him | 
with different eyes. 

The new prior bore his dignity so meekly that 
he disarmed all hostility. His great rule of life 
was still “ Honi soit qui mal y pense,”’ and there 
is no course more apt to conciliate respect and 
good-will. The Knight showed him favor and es- 
teem; the monks learned to respect and by-and- 
by to revere him: but he never ceased to reproach 
himself, and say masses for the soul of Brother 
John. 

The years rolled on. The Knight’s gray hair 
turned white; and one day he sent for the prior, 
and said to him, “‘ Good father, 1 have grave mat- 
ter to entertain you withal.” 

“ Speak, worshipful Sir,” said the prior. 

The Knight looked at him a while, but seemed 
ill at ease, and as one that hath resolved to speak, 
but is loath to begin. At last he said, “ Sir, there 
be men that waste their goods in sin, or meanly 
hoard them till their last hour, yet leave them 
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and he, believing it was a | man aught nor profit his neighbor. 
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| freely to Mother Church after their death, when 
they can no longer enjoy them, Others there be 
whose breasts are laden with a secret crime they 
ought to confess, and clear some worthy man 
suspected falsely; yet they will not tell till they 
Methinks this is to be charitable 
too late, and just when justice can neither cost a 
Therefore, 
not to be one of these, I will reveal to vou now a 
deed that sits heavy on my conscience.” 

“You would confess to me, my son ?” 

“ As man to man, Sir, but not as penitent to his 
confessor; for that were no merit in me: it would 
be no more than bury my secret in a fleshly grave. 
Nay, what I tell to you, you shall tell to all the 
world, if good may come of it.” 

Here the Knight sighed, and seemed much dis- 
tempered, like one who wrestleth with himself. 
Then he cast about how he should be gin, and to 
conclude he opened the matter thus: “Sir, ple ase 
you read that letter; it was writ by Brother John 
unto my wife.” 

The prior read it, but said never a word. 

“Sir,” said the Knight, ‘do you remember a 
sad time when you lay in Norwich jail accused 
of murder, and cast for death ?” 

“T do remember it well, Sir, and the unchari- 
table heart that brought me to that pass.” 

“While you lay there, Sir, something befell 
elsewhere, which I will hide no longer from you. 
The King being at his palace in London, a Knight 
who had fought by his side in France sought an 
audience in private. It was granted him at once. 
Then the Knight fell on his knees to the King, and 
begged that his life and lands might be spared, 
though he had slain a man in heat of blood. The 
King was grave but gentle, and then I showed 
him that letter, and owned the truth, that I and 
my servant, in our fury, had strangled that hap- 
less monk.” 

“ Alas! Sir, did you take my guilt upon your- 
self to save my life, so fully forfeit ? "Twas I who 
hated him ; ’twas I who flung the stone.” 

“At a dead body. I tell thee, man, we stran- 
gled him, and set his body up where you saw it: 
hand in his death you had none.” 

The prior uttered a strange cry, and was silent. 
The Knight continued, in a low voice: 

“We set him in the yard; and when we found 
him in the porch, being half mad with terror and 
drink together, we bound him on the horse and 
launched him. All this I told the King, and he, 
considering the provocation, and pitying too much 
his old companion in arms, gave me my life and 
lands, and gave me thine, which, indeed, was but 
bare justice. So now, Sir, you know that you are 
innocent of bloodshed, and ’tis I am guilty.” 

The Knight looked at the churchman, and 
thought to see him break forth into thanksgiv- 
ings. But it was not so, The prior was deeply 
moved, but not exultant. “Sir,” said he, like a 
man that is near choking, “let me go to my cell 
and think over this strange tidings.” 

“And pray for me, I do implore you,” said the 
Knight. 

“ Ay, Sir, and with all my heart.’ 

Some days passed, and the Knight looked to 
hear his own tale come round again. Butno; the 
prior was silent as the grave. Then after a while 
the Knight sent for him again, and said, *‘ Good 
father, what I told you was not under seal of con- 
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come to die 
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fession. 

“T know it, Sir,” said the prior. “ Yet will it 
go no further, unless I should outlive you by God’s 
will. Alas! Sir, you have taken from me that 
which was the health of my soul, my belief that 
I had slain him I hated so unchristian-like. This 
belief it made humility easy to me, and even char- 
ity not difficult. What engine of wholesome mor- 
tification would be left me now, were I to go 
a-prating that I slew not the brother I hated ? 
Nay, I will never tell the truth, but carry my pre- 
cious burden of humility all my days.” 

“Oh, saint upon earth!” cried the Knight 
“Outlive me, and then tell the truth.” 

The monk replied not, but pondered these 
words. 

And it fell out so that the Knight died three 
years after, and the prior closed his eyes, and said 
masses for his soul; and a good while afterward 
he did, for the honor of the convent, reveal this 
true story to two young monks, but bound them 
by a solemn vow not to spread it during his life. 
After his death the truth got abroad, and among 
churchmen the prior was much revered, for that 
he had cured himself of an uncharitable heart, 
and had enforced on himself the penalty of un- 
just shame so many years, 
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AmonG the many attractive features of the 
Belgian exhibit in the Main Building is the mag- 
nificent pulpit in carved wood, of which we give 
an engraving on our first page. This splendid 
specimen of the carver’s art comes from the ate- 
liers of the Brothers Goyers, of Louvain. Crowds 
linger about it constantly, and appear never to 
grow weary of admiring its beautiful proportions 
and the exquisite finish of its ornamentation. 
The pulpit is sixteen feet in height, including the 
sounding-board or canopy, and is composed of no 
less than eighty pieces. The body is the half of 
a polygonal figure of ten sides, and therefore pre- 
sents five faces. Each of these is adorned with 
a carved pointed arch. In the panels thus formed 
are five groups in high relief. First is the mar- 
riage of Mary and Josepu; then come in due or- 
der the Annunciation; the welcome given by Ex1z- 
ABETH to the Virgin, “ Hail, thou that art highly 
favored ;” the flight into Egypt; and a crowned 
figure placing a crown upon the head of the half- 
kneeling Virgin. In front of the pillars of each 
arch there is a projection which serves as a base 
to religious figures, which are fully in harmony 
with the subject, although evidently belonging to 
a later date. The pedestals of these figures curve 
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the tops of the pilasters that form the base. Be- 
tween these pilasters are narrow lanceolated pan- 
els, beautifully carved with leaves and berries. 
The artistic effect would have been finer had not 
the carving been the same in all the panels, This 
fault is avoided in the capitals of the pilasters, 
which are formed of different flowers and leaves. 
The fore part of the canopy is supported by pil- 
lars which rest upon the sides of the pulpit, the 
doorway of entrance being within the pillars. 
The cornice of the canopy is very richly carved 
with leaves and berries, and the ceiling is painted 
with rich colors on a gold ground in the Byzan- 
tine style. Objection may justly be made that 
the marks of the knife, so characteristic of antique 
earving, have been totally obliterated by the u 
of sand-paper. But in spite of overpolish and 
smoc thness, the pulpit isa splendid piece of work- 
manship. 

When the visitor is once within the Centennial 
Fair, it is natural that the whole day should in- 
sensibly be spent among its many attractions. 
Therefore the question, “ Wherewithal shall we be 
fed?” is of public interest. On page 488 the read- 
er will first see the French Restaurant. On the 
right is a group at the well-provided table, with 
the polite officier, whose snowy napkin is tucked 
under his arm, while he explains the items of the 
bill. 
larer,” delivering wine, while more to the left and 
in the foreground is the self-contented garcon 
bringing le café et l'addition. Nearly behind him 
stands the proprietor, intently watching the scene 
at the table, and les dames de comptoir behind the 
elevated desk compl te the scene 

In marked contrast is the German Restaurant. 
On the right may be seen the elevated stand from 
which three men direct the many waiters, and also 
attend to the business of the place. The bare 
tables under the pine-trees, the solid-looking men 
and women refreshing themselves with the cool 
lager, and the hurrying waiters, evidently select- 
ed for active service rather than for neatness, all 
combine to produce a thoroughly characteristic 
picture. Below is a picture of one of the more 
attractive views on the grounds. At a distance 
it looks like some Oriental structure, but a nearer 
approach reveals a beautiful soda fountain. The 
arrangement of the pine-trees that form the col- 
umns, together with the Eastern style of orna- 
mentation, gives it a very picturesque effect. 

The sedate Philadelphian has offered visitors 
all kinds of hospitalities in the city and on the 
grounds, as our readers can see. He gives the 
Centennial freely—for a price; but Wissahickon 
he has kept for himself. A friendly artist, in a 
moment of “brotherly love,” imparted the secret 
of Wissahickon to our reporter. To such visitors 
as have the time this is the secret which has been 
guarded so long and so well 
grounds, provided with an 
agreeable companion and a compact but well- 
stored lunch basket. Leave the basket at the 
office where checks are given for parcels, and 
spend five or six hours in sight-seeing, When 
sufficiently fatigued, reclaim the basket, and take 
passage on the steamer that runs from the grounds 
to Wissahickon. The ride is about half an hour, 
through beautiful scenery, and a few minutes’ 
walk after landing will bring*the now refreshed 
and invigorated visitors to the most charming re 
treats, among hills and dells, where, in the cool 
shade, within the sound of some bubbling water- 
fall, the real poetry of the rreat Centennial Fair 
enjoyed, as our 
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may be quietly and thoroughly 
artist conclusively shows. 

One of the interesting features on the 
is the Tunisian Café, a picturesque tent situate 
to the north of Fountain Avenue and midway be 
tween Belmont Avenue and the fountain erected 
by the Catholic Temperance Association. It is 
rambling in shape, and composed of a fabric re- 
sembling a coarse gray shawl. This tent is to 
have two neighbors of the same character, which 
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will be used as the abiding-plac. of the attend- 
ants on the café and bazar. In the latter, curious 
articles of Arab manufacture will be exposed for 
sale. The café is in charge of an Arab family 
consisting of a father, mother, and two children 
The woman is only eighteen vears of age, and is 
a fully developed specimen of Oriental beauty 
with large and voluptuous eyes and a perfect 
form, enhanced by the brilliant costume of the 
Orient. The Tunisian Café, being in strong con- 
trast to the elements of Western civilization, has 
already become a popular resort. The tent shown 
in our illustration on page 489 temporarily sup- 
plies the place of the permanent café and bazar, 
the designs for which furnished by Mr 
SCHWARTZMAN, 

On page 492 will be found a pictorial repre 
sentation of the fine display of porcelain from 
the royal factory at Berlin, Prussia, which now 
stands without a rival in this branch of art ini 
try. The wares are displayed in a most striking 
and artistic manner. There is a high, crescent 
shaped partition wall covered with dark maroon 
velvet, upon the convex side of which the wares 
are suspended. To the upper part of the wall 
are fastened plates and slabs reproducing the 
finest designs of RapHae., Merini 
of the great masters. On the shelf below stand 
vases, cups, bowls, flagons, plates, and jars of ev- 
ery variety. One vase, four feet high, is decora- 
ted with a reproduction of Gvrpo’s “ Aurora.” 
The painting is a very faithful copy of the orig 
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inal, and the accessory ornamentation is taste 
and rich; A smaller vase bears a fac-simile of 
Rvusens’s “ Farm Boys at A set of plates, 
each different in subject but kindred in design, 
represent some ancient temple. There are lik: 
wise a huge majolica Champagne cooler ; a carve 
oak table with a porcelain top illustrated by Ra 


PHAEL’S “ Poetry,” from the Vatican; a beauti 
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ful box, containing a tea set of white china, each 
piece of which has a picture of one of the royal 
palaces in and around Berlin; modern copies of 
old drinking flagons, beakers, ete. A porcel 








back boldly underneath as brackets, uniting with 


vase six feet high is specially noticeable. It has 
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the German Goddess of Peace, surrounded by the 
emblems of commerce, art, and agriculture, on 
one side; on the other is Borussia, the shield and 
protectress of the empire, sword in hand, in the 
midst of a group of warriors, symbolizing her 
martial character. Still another huge vase has a 
representation of the visit of Otho to the vault 
of Charlemagne, illustrating a well-known pas- 
sage in Schiller. It must be remembered that 
all these pictures retain the depth of coloring, 
the clearness of outline, and much of the softness 
of the celebrated paintings of which most are 
copies. Our readers may form some idea of the 
beauty and value of these works from the high 
price they bear. The Germania vase is valued at 
#5000; the “ Aurora” vase, at 84500; and the 
Otho vase, at $900; the table ornamented with 
a copy of Rapwart’s “ Poetry,” at $2200; and a 
copy of one of Rapnakt’s Madonnas, on a large 
flat square framed like an oil-painting, at $650. 

The Kansas and Colorado Building is among 
the largest and most attractive of the State build- 
ings in the Centennial grounds. Kansas refused 
to conform to the rigid classification adopted by 
the United States Commission, and failing to se- 
cure space for a unified exposition in one of the 
main buildings, erected a separate one. We give 
an interior view of the building on page 493. 

Colorado, her younger sister, has been allotted 
one-fourth of the exhibition space in this struc- 
ture. The two States, formerly one Territory, 
separated now by only an imaginary line, have 
still intimate commercial relations, Kansas pro- 
ducing breadstuffs and meats for consumption in 
the mining districts of Colorado, in exchange for 
the gold and silver of the latter. They start out 
hand in hand, making a united, bold, and vigor- 
ous bid for immigration—one for the farm, or- 
chard, and vineyard, the other for the mine—both 
for capital. Colorado occupies the west wing, 
or one-fourth of the building; the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fé Railroad Company, sixteen 
feet of the east wing, or one-twenty-fourth part; 
while Kansas occupies all the rest. The display 
of the latter is made under the auspices of an 
Executive Committee consisting of W. L. Park- 
inson, G. W. Giick, E. P. Bancrort, Cuartes F. 
Koerster, and ALrrep Gray, together with Pro- 
fessor Henry WorRALL, superintendent of art and 
decoration. Mr. Parkinson is vice-president of 
the Board of State Managers, and chairman of 
the Executive Committee, while Mr. Gray is the 
secretary of each. 

Among the interesting features of the Colorado 
exhibit is a picturesque group of stuffed animals, 
prepared and arranged by Mrs. Maxwe.t. The 
irregular, cave-like fissure in the pile of rock 
shown in our engraving leads into a spacious 
apartment, where the visitor who makes his way 
through the winding passage, finds himself in a 
pleasant reception-room. 

The building is in the form of a Greek cross, in 
the centre and under the cupola of which is sus- 
pended a bell ingeniously constructed by Professor 
WorRALL out of grains in the stalk, grasses, and 
broom-corn brush, while the tongue consists of a 
bell-shaped gourd suspended at the end of an 
elongated club gourd of over six feet by about 
two inches in diameter. The bell is eight feet 
nine inches across the bottom, and eight feet six 
inches high, and is in the same proportion, and 
bears the same inscription, as the old Revolution- 
ary relic in Independence Hall, “‘ Proclaim Liberty 
throughout all the land to all the inhabitants 
thereof (Lev., xxv. 10).” “By order of the As- 
sembly of the Province of Pennsylvania, for the 
State-house in Philadelphia.” 

There are forty-two flag-staffs on the building, 
the flags for forty-one of which have been gen- 
erously contributed by the ladies of Leavenworth. 
They consist of the national colors of the United 
States, and those of each of the foreign govern- 
ments exhibiting, the same to be added, at the 
close of the Exhibition, to the Centennial collec- 
tions, and returned to the State-house at Topeka 
for preservation in the Museum of the State Board 
of Agriculture, there to remain a souvenir of the 
kindly co-operation of the ladies of Leavenworth. 

At the north end, twenty-four feet from the 
floor, is a transparency, “The Great Seal of the 
State of Kansas,” from which rays of golden 
grain radiate, alternated with a background of 
cotton—an important staple in Southern Kansas. 
Immediately under this there is an attractive col- 
lection of vegetable casts resting on a projection. 
Suspended from this projection is a well-drawn 
map, in colors, of Kansas, twenty-four by thirteen 
feet. From the floor to the map is a receding 
grain stand with ten shelves, supporting over one 
thousand sample glass grain jars, which contain 
an exhaustive display of wheat, rye, corn, barley, 
oats, buckwheat, sorghum, castor-beans and the 
oil manufactured from the same, and tobacco; 
the’ seed of hemp, flax, broom-corn, millet, Hun- 
garian timothy, and red clover; hazel, pecan, and 
pea nuts; soils, fire clay, yellow and red ochre, 
mineral paints, plaster of Paris, potter’s clay, hy- 
draulic cement, salt, ete. Labels on these jars 
give name of contents, where and by whom grown 
or collected. By reference to the large map the 
locality is easily determined. A space of about 
fourteen feet on either side of the map, and be- 
tween it and the two sides, is devoted to a forest 
of corn of wonderful growth. The stalks are from 
fifteen to eighteen feet high, containing from one 
to three ears each, from ten to fourteen inches 
long. Upon the walls on either side, and in glass 
cases, is an attractive and interesting display of 
wild and cultivated grasses and grains in the 
stalk. Wheat from four to five feet six inches 
high, from fields yielding from forty to sixty-four 
bushels per acre; corn, from forty to one hun- 
dred ; oats, from fifty to seventy-five; timothy, two 
and one-half tons; clover and millet, four; blue- 
grass, from two to three feet four inches high; 
fourteen varieties of wild grasses, ranging in 
height from six inches to ten feet. 

One case contains a display of silk ribbons and 
silk cocoons, the latter showing the size of the 
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cocoons raised from eggs imported from Japan, 
and the noticeable increase in size of succeeding 
generations raised in Kansas, Silk culture in 
this young State of diversified industries is no 
longer problematical. The rest of the display 
consists of a formidable array of valuable build 
ing stones from nearly every county in the State ; 
between forty and fifty different kinds of timber ; 
a collection of stuffed birds of about three hun- 
dred species ; a large entomological collection, in- 
cluding the veritable Rocky Mountain locust; an 
extensive collection of fossils; lead ore, coal, ete. 
A reading-room where visitors from Kansas 
can have access to their home papers, over three 
hundred lineal feet of porch provided with seats, 
and a bureau of information for the convenience 
of Kansas people, add home-like enjoyments to 
the practical business phase of the Exposition. 
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Calendar. 
JUNE, 1876. 
Sunday, 18.—First Sunday after Trinity. 
Saturday, 2%4.—Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 
Sunday, %.—Second Sunday after Trinity. 
Thursday, 29.—St. Peter. 

JULY. 
2.—Third Sunday after Trinity. 
9.—Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
16.—Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 


Sunday, 
Sunday, 
Sunday, 


Sunday, 23.—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday, %.—St. James. 
Sunday, 30.—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 


Tne two Presbyterian Assemblies, one sitting 
in Brooklyn, the other in Savannah, took during 
the closing days of their sessions a long step in 
the direction of fraternity. On Friday, May 26, 
a resolution was adopted in the Northern As- 
sembly in these words: ‘‘ With a view to the 
expression of the united and hearty wishes of 
this body that at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment we may see the establishment of corre- 
spondence with the other Assembly, we hereby 
resolve that this Assembly reiterates its cordial 
desire to establish fraternal relations with the 
Southern Assembly on terms of perfect equality 
and reciprocity as soon as it is agreeable to their 
brethren to respond to this assurance by a sim- 
ilar expression.’’ To this a reply was sent on 
the next day from the Southern body, declar- 
ing that “‘while condemning certain acts and 
deliverances of the Northern Assembly, no acts 
or deliverances of the Southern Assembly are to 
be construed or admitted as impugning in any 
way the Christian character or standing of the 
Northern General Assembly or of the historical 
bodies of which it is the successor.”” This as- 
surance was received by the Assembly in Brook- 
lyn with great satisfaction, and a resolution in 
the precise terms of that from Savannah, with 
the necessary change of the word “ Northern” to 
‘**Southern,’’ was adopted, and ordered to be im- 
mediately telegraphed. The adoption of the res- 
olution was followed by the singing of the Dox 
ology. The country will approve of the sensible 
basis of fraternity adopted by these two Church- 
es. Neither body is asked to surrender cherish- 
ed convictions, but with the expression by the 
representatives of both of contidence in each 
other, the past is left to settle itself, and the 
new life begins. 





The Methodist Episcopal General Conference 
adjourned on May 31, having been in session the 
whole of the month. As to its measures it was 
uneventful. The proposed change in the mode 
of constituting presiding elders by election in- 
stead of episcopal appointment was defeated. A 
proposition for the reduction of the ratio of min- 
isterial representation wasadopted. Ifconcurred 
in by the Annual Conferences, the minimum will 
hereafter be one delegate for every ninety-nine 
members of an Annual Conference. A com- 
mission was ordered to take measures for the 
holding of a Council of all Methodists—a project 
which has been under consideration for the past 
ten years. Important general rules of procedure 
were also framed in relation to changing the 
boundaries of Annual Conferences. No new 
bishops were elected, nor were many changes 
made in the corps of officers subject to appoint- 
ment by the General Conference. Cincinnati 
was chosen as the place of the next meeting, in 
1880. 


The Baptist anniversaries, whieh began this 
year in Buffalo, May 23, attracted, as they usu- 
ally do, an immense concourse of people. The 
receipts of the Foreign Missionary Union were 
reported to be, for the year, $258,678, and the 
expenditures, $233,176. On the second day del- 
egates from the Southern Baptist Convention 
and from the Baptists of Canada were received 
The annual meeting of the Home Mission Soci 
ety was held May 26. The annual report stated 
that the indebtedness, April 1, 1875, was $10,341, 
which had been entirely paid off during the 
past year. The receipts during the year ending 
April 1, 1876, for all purposes, were $175,534 
$25,000 less than the receipts of 1874. Two hur 
dred and sixty-seven missionaries were commis 
sioned during the past year. 

The Yale Divjnity School graduated at its re 
cent Commencement twenty-four students who 
had completed the full course of study; ninety 
eight have been in attendance during the year 
Dr. Duryea, of Brooklyn, addressed the alumni 
The LyMan BEEcHeR lectureship in this school 
has attracted the attention of the entire country. 
The Rev. Potties Brooks, of Boston, is the 
lecturer for the coming year. Dr. Cyrus Ham- 
LIN, the veteran missionary, will lecture on mis- 
sions in the Turkish Empire. A scholarship, 
worth $700 per year, has been established by 
Mrs. Hooker, of New Haven. 

The Rochester Seminary celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary this year, and that fact brought 
together a large number of its friends. The ad 
dress to the alumni was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. E. G. Tarior, of Providence. 

The eighth anniversary of the Drew Theolog 
ical Seminary, at Madison, New Jersey, occurred 
May 18. The graduating class numbered eight- 
een. The alumni, at their annual meeting, re- 
solved to endow a professorship; $5500 were 
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announced as pledged to that object. The num- 
ber of students in attendance during the year 
was 105; of this number about thirty-seven per 
cent. were college graduates. 


Among the long and happy pastorates, now too 
rarely recorded, is that of the Rev. Dr. Boarpb- 
MAN, Of the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Phila 


delphia. It has lasted forty-three years, 
covered the whole of Dr. BoARDMAN’S ministe- 
rial life. Upon leaving Philadelphia for Minne- 
sota to recruit his health, Dr. BOARDMAN placed 
in the hands of the session his resignation. It 
is his wish to retire from active labor. 


In spite of the opposition of the DisraE.i 
ministry, a resolution in favor of the Sunday 


closing of public-houses in Ireland was carried 


in the House of Commons by a vote of 224 to 
167. This great victory was won after a pro- 
tracted debate, in which the leaders on both 
sides participated. Mr. Smytn's resolution was 
only an expression of the opinion of members 
Mr. DiskAELI tried to parry it by promising ¢ 
government bill limiting the Sunday business 
of the public-houses to a certain number of 
hours. It was stated by Mr. Smytu that nine- 
teen-twentieths of those who went to the pub- 
lic-houses in Ireland were young persons of both 
sexes between sixteen and twenty years of age 
The householders of Ireland were, he claimed, 
by a large majority, in favor of this measure 
Mr. GLADSTONE and Mr. BriGnt spoke strongly 
for the resolution. The former pointed out that 
if the people of Ireland were denied in this in 
stance the local legislation which they so unan- 
imously demand, an argument would be given 
the Home Rulers which could not fail to be ef- 
fec tively used. 





The Northern Presbyterian Assembly closed 
its labors in Brooklyn on the last day of May, 
after a session of not quite two weeks. Dr. Tal 
MAGE, in whose Tabernacle the sessions wer 
held, said good-by to the Commissioners in a 
humorous address. The Moderator, Dr. VAN 
Dykg, in reply to a vote of thanks, made a very 
eloquent reference to the fraternal overtures re 
ciprocated by the two General Assemblies. He 
said: ** The lines which have gone out over the 
earth never flashed a sweeter message in human 
ears than that which came to us a few days since 
from Savannah. It was worthy of being re 
adopted and re-echoed by this Assembly Now 
let the echoes redouble themselves, until they 
reach every Presbyterian home and heart in this 
broad land; and then, when their melodies have 
mingled with the thanksgivings of this blessed 
Centennial, if God shall spare me to transfer this 
office to my successor, and permit me, as I trust 
He will, to shake hands in the Assembly at Chi 
cago with a delegate from the Southern Assem 
bly, I shall be ready to say, ‘ Now let Thy serv 
ant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy 
salvation.’”’ 

One of the many facts which show how rapid 
ly the times change, and men change with them, 
was the reception of the delegates from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to the General 
Conference of the African Methodist Church, 
sitting at Atlanta, Georgia. The fact of the 
meeting of the African General Conference in 
the central city of a former slave State was si 

One of the fraternal d ita 
tion was the Rev. Dr. SHERMAN, of New En 
gland; his associate was the Rev. J. C. Tare, 
who in the course of his life has been thrice sold 
at the auction block. Both speakers urged 
the African Conference the im} 
union, 





nificant enough 


June 4 was the day appointed in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for beginning Centennial sery 
ices in all its congregations, In Cincinnati the 
churches of every form of faith devoted the en 
tire week from June 4-11 to the religious ob 
servance of our national Centenary. On Sunday 
appropriate sermons were announced to be de 
livered; Monday was set apart for prayer and 
praise meetings; Wednesday evening was ap 
propriated to the children; Friday was appointed 
as the gaia day, of which the chief features were 
to bea children’s parade and picnic. The es 
says announced were upon “ The Influence of 
Christianity upon the Formation of, and its Ne 
cessity in perpetuating, our free Government,”’ 
“The Bible, the Foundation of free Govern 
ment,’ “* Progress toward Christian Unity du 
ing the Century,’’ and other suitable topics. 

Among the notable persons who appeared at 
the yearly meeting of the Philadelphia Friends 
(Hicksite branch) was Mrs. Lucrnetia Morr, 
now greatly advanced in years. She addressed 
the women’s meeting on more than one topic 
Speaking of plainness in dress and living, she 
gave this personal reminiscence: ‘‘I was brought 
up on the island of Nantucket My father was 
a whaling captain, and was often absent three 
years ata time. My mother, with one servant, 
not only took charge of a family of five little 
children, but also kept a shop.” Mrs. Morr 
(served by 
called) on special occasions 

The General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church met in Philadelphia May 24. The 
Rev. James Brown, D.D., of lowa, was elected 
Moderator The Freedmen’s Board received 
during the year $12,388; its treasurer has a bal 
ance in hand of 3. The assets of the Board 
of Publication are $101,736; liabilities, $30,540 
The Board of Edneation has received for the 
year $2673, and has expended $3732. Twenty 
candidates for the ministry are under its care. 
The Foreign Mission Board reported receipts 
amounting to $60,126, which with a balance on 
hand made a total of $75,061; the expenditures 
were $71,960. This Assembly maintains 38 mis- 
sionaries and 114 native assistants, making a to 
tal of 152. Its mission in Upper Egypt is very 
flourishing. 











In addition to the anniversaries in London, 
already noticed in this Intelligence, the follow- 
ing are of interest to Americans: The British 
and Foreign Bible Society held its seventy-sec- 
ond annual meeting on May 3 in Exeter Hall 
Its receipts during the year ending March 31, 
1876, were £222,320; the expenditures were 
£211,251. Since its establishment the society 
has circulated 76,000,000 Bibles and Testaments ; 
the number of languages in which the Chris- 
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tian Scriptures are printed bas risen from fifty 
to more than two hundred. Among the persons 
supplied with Bibles for distribution was Bishop 
REINKENS, who, the report says, ‘‘ made good 
use’’ of his copies. 

The venerable Socie¢ ty for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts held its anniversary 
in Willis’s Rooms, London rhe receipts for 
1875 were £125,294, a falling off of over £9000 
from the receipts of 1874. Among the speakers 
were the Archbishop of Canterbury and Sir 
BARTLE FRERE. The latter, who had been tray 
eling in India with the Prince of Wales and had 
just returned home, gave his personal testimony 
to the great effects wrought by Christian mis- 
sions in that important country. 

The Liberation Society, which has for its ob- 
ject the disestablishment of the national Church, 
reported for the year 1875 receipts amounting 
£15,449, and expenditures amounting to £14,370 
The tone of the report was very hopeful. It 
touched upon the Burials Bill, the Oxford Uni- 
versity Bill, the Government Education Bill 
and the Bishop of Peterborough’s Church Pat 
ronage Bill. A feature of the anniversary was 
an evening meeting in Mr. Spuraron’s Taber 
where from 7000 to 8000 persons were 








nacle, 
present. 

The London Missionary Society, which is sus- 
tained principally by English Non-conformists, 
held its annual meeting in the middle of May 
Dr. MULLENS read the annual report. The re 
ceipts for the year were £118,183, and the ex 
penditures about £2000 less. The special fund 
for the mission to Central Africa am 
£5450. The reports of the mission work in 
various countries of the East were of great in 
terest. Among the rest, it was stated that there 
are no less than 1200 Christian congregations in 
the island of Madagascar, numbering 250,000 


worshipers 


unts to 


HUMORS OF 





Power or Pourre 4 few eveni aa A ng 
lady abruptly turne rner of a str Sheffield 
and very rudely ran aj t a amall boy, ragged and 


8 she could, she turned 
; 





shoeleas, Stopping ¢ 
to him and said, “I 
very sorry.” The smal!, ragged boy looked up ir 
amazement for an it then, taking off about thre 
fourths of a cap, he bowed very low, smile l 
face became lost in the amile, and ¢ er < 
hev my pardi leome, miss; an’ yer May run 


indeec 





ur pardot 


stant; 


g, an’ welk 
agin me and knock me clean down, an’ IT won't say a 
word.” After the young | irme 

a comrade and said, half apologetically, “I never had 
any one ask my parding, an’ it kind o' took me off my 
feet.” 





—_—— on 


A good lawyer is not a necessity 
no law. 

















_ _ 
At a dinner party in Edinburgh rose 
about Burke, and his view of the tion. 
After some little time a ** bailie” who t. bnt 
had not hitherto taken part in the ce ruck 
in, all at once, as if a new light had occur Ito him: 
“ Burke! Burke! yea, I had to see him hang 
- -_ 
Conasiprratr.—* Now, 8; ine, my dear,” said Mra, 
Spriggins, at the theatre, after the firet act, ‘ 1 
needn't go out to get any coffee, for I've got a b @ 


in my pocket.” 


— 
said a aoldier one day to Frederick 
zy to him a request for tl 

answered the 


plied the 


** Sire, one word, 
the Great, when presenti 
brevet of lieutenant. 
king, ** 1 will have you har d 
soldier. The king stared, whistled, at 

- 





you say two 
‘Ss 





“Ta there any thing the matter with you?” said a 
physician to a person who ha m4 
dear yea; I am ill all over; In 
is, and I have no particular pain nowhere 
ply. “Very well,” said the doctor; * I'll give you 
something to take away all that 

on —_ - 





sent for 


t I don't know what it 


Old people are notoriously vain of their age. The 
is a story of a very venerable crone, the inmate of a 
poor-houee in Scotland, who, being aske 1 how old a} 
waa, exclaimed, with evident feeling, ‘1 dinna ken, 
but I’m a thoosan’ at ony rate.” 

_— 

Ata show, the other evenir 
ally asked a man standing 
aware that he was opaque 
He was not opaque; | 

_ 


leman sarcastic- 
f him if he was 





I) other denied the alle- 
gation. s name was O'Brier 
ProrLe WHO ARF ALWAYS OPEN TO ConyloTion—Law- 


breakers. 
_— 


Barefooted boys are best adapted for bootless er- 


randa, 
_- 
Keep your temper. It is more valuable to you than 
to any body else. 
- nel 
sopher: “ My friend conducted his fu- 
and there his leadership came 


| 





Said a ph 
ture wife to the altar 
to an end.” 

—_ 

They aay Dom Pedro snores: and why shouldn't he? 
In his country all the women are s’noras, 

F -_— 

“Axing yer pardon, ma’am, 
wud yer plaze tell me what them things is in the pic- 
ther fornenst the mantel?” “Those are Raphael's 
Angela, Bridget.” “Och! thin the both of us wuz 
wrong. I says they wuz twins, but Maria would 
it they wuz bats.” 


Doctors DIFFER. 





_— - 

A select hop took place at a hall in Corning recent- 
ly, and the programme announced, “‘ No German 4 
well-to-do Teuton saw it, and stopping one of the 
managers in the street, he said: “ Vot for you call dis 
a free guntry? vot for you kick me out of mit your 
show all de vile? ‘No German!’ Den 1 backs up 
mine goods and goes back to mine Vaderland, and den 
I gets up one grand hippety hop, and I say, ‘No Yar 
kee, end see how you hikes dem all de vile.” 

o— —_ ane 
WANTED: 

A coffin to bury the Dead Sea. 

The aaucer into which the cup of misery overflowed 

A night-cap to fit the head of a river 

The match which kindled the fire of love. 

A pair of spectacies to suit the eyes of Justice. 

A remedy to cure the deafness in the ears of corn 

The broom with which the storm swept over the sea. 

“ _ - 

An Irish peasant being asked why he permitted his 
pig to take up his quarters with bis family, made an 
anewer abounding with satirical na ? 
Doesn't the place afford ivery convanience that & pig 
can require 7” 





——_— 
Whry is a candle-maker the worst and moet unfortu- 
nate of men 7—Because wicked, and 


all his wicked works are 








—_ 
Sir Walter Scott's wife, though an exe nt and ad 
mirable woman, was a matter-of-fact one. Une uay 


when he was walking in the fields in early spring he 
dilated to Lady Scott on the beauties of nature, the 
verdure, the wild flowers, the playful lambs,etc. “* Ah 
my dear,” said the iady, “ yon remind me that we must 
have a nice roast leg of lainb, with mint sauce, for din- 
ner to-morrow.” 
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THE CENTENNIAL—GRAND DISPLAY OF BERLIN PORCELAIN.—[Sre Pace 490.] 
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MOTHER'S 


On the sea-shore at mor he wandered alone 


the wind tossed her 





vaves kissed her fee 


ate 
Hai, 
And the great solemn fishes came up, one by one, 
And swam by her side ail the time she was there. 
Did the fishes remember what legend has iold— 
How Queen Aphrodite arose trom the sea? 
Did they think that my darling with ringlets of gold 





ned, or one fairer than she? 





Was Venns retu 


e woods she would stray all the long summer 
in the shade 


now lost 





istening in sunshine, 

And the birds would flock round her and show her 
the way 

» Jeaf-hidden nests where their chil 

a] 


and harmless to a 


d with chirping and 





For they knew she was gentl 
And her prattling they 


Bong; 





AnsW 


She would pet the young birds till the tree shadows 


tall 
Said, ‘“‘ Home, little truant, the journey is long.” 
So she piaced the dear chicks in their nests, and she 
kissed 


1 1 bill as she 


le-opened murm 


red, “* By-bye ;” 


4 Star through the 


h wi 





en she stole from the wood, like 


mist, 

When the sun to the moon yields the rule of the 
fanned her cheek with their 
ndlvy. th does bared ac 





i of things 





passed from his 





view 
n & came up the Jane 10ther’s darling and 
Not formal and prim, like your city-bred git 
With a foot-weary stumble she sunk at my side, 


Brown hands on my knees, and my lap full of curls. 








The embrace and t kiss only mothers can know; 
1e supper, the bath, and the old cradle song; 
** Good-night, mamma dear!” From the room did I 
go? 


the night 





Yes, my form, but my soul was there al 


CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. 
BLACKMORE, 


Autnor or “Tot Maip or **Lorna Doone,” 
** Arioe LORRAINE,” RTO., ET¢ 


By R. D 


SKFR," 


CHAPTER LIV. 


BETIER THAN THE CROWN ITSELF. 


Autnovuaa the solid Cripps might now be sup- 
posed by other people to have baffled all his en- 


ermies, in his own mind there was no sense of 


triumph, but much of wonder. The first thing 
and Dobbin was 


he did when all danger was past, 


pedaling his old tune—“ three happence and tup- 


pence; three happence and tuppence; a good 
horse knows what his shoes are worth’’—was to 
tie up Gracie in a pair of sacks. He thumped 


them well on the foot-board first, to shake all the 
of them; and then, with permis- 
sion. he spread one over the delicate shoulders, 
and the other in front, across the trembling heart 
and throat. Then, by art, he 
fastened them together, so that the night air 


mealiness out 


some hereditary 


could not creep between. 

“Cripps, you are too good,” said Grace; “if I 
could tell you half the times that I have 
ought of you; and once, when I saw a sack of 


only 





as I have 1 
side—the 


‘Lor’, miss, the very one 


Had ‘un 





got a red cross, thick to one 


Lord only knows what a fool I be, to carry on 
with such rum-tums now: however, I'll have hold 
of he—and zummat more, ere I be done with it.” 


the carrier rubbed his mouth on his sleeves, 


did to himself He was 
not going to publish the family disgrace till he 
had avenged it “ But now, miss, not another 
word y Inside of them sacks you 
the Lord knows you want it dearly; and 
Scratched you be to 
Satan’s den, that 
tallow candles dropped in what I must 
None on ’em knows it, no, not one on 
’em. Man or horse, it cometh all the same. It 
taketh a man to do it, though.” 

‘Tehoan ike to see a | 


eepy smile passed into sleep 


as he always stop 


ou say go to 
sieep: 
DP; 

ll awat san’ t } 
fall away you cant nonow, 
that extreme in getting out of 
water 1s 


} 
} 


said Grace: 
Eager 


the excite 


ae do it, 





and her sl 
as she was to be in her father’s arms, 
ment, and the exertion, and the unwonted shak- 
ing, and passage through the air, began to tell 
their usual tale. 

This was the very thing the crafty carrier long- 
It left him time to consider 
The first 


ed to bring about. 


to meet two difficulties was to 











get her through Beckley without any uproar of 
the natives: the second, to place her in her fa- 
ther’s arms without dangerous emotion. The 
former point he compassed well, by taking ad- 


vantage of the many ins and outs of the leisure 
ly | f Beckley, so that he up at the 
} 


lanes of B ‘ drew 
back-door of the Barton without a single sapient 








gér being one bit the v I 

Now if he had his sister with him, the 
second point might have 
because he would have sent her on in front, to 
treat with Mrs. Hookhar, and « mploy all the fem- 
inine skill supplied by quickness, sympathy, and 
invention. Now he must do the best he could ; 
and his greatest difficulty was with Grace herself. 

The young lady by this time was wide-awake, 
and stirred with such violent throbbings of heart, 
at the view of divine 
mg in the moonlight, and at the breath of her 
own home door, and haunt of her darling father’s 
steps, that Cripps had to hold her down by her 
sacks, and wished that he could strap her so. 
“Do ’ee zit still, miss; do ’ee zit still,” he kept 





only 


been better managed, 





and desirable Beckley sleep- 


on saying; till he was afraid of being rude. 


| 
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‘You are 
Because 


good, have you 


you 





any rig 


Them said 
is good; but comes to rh 

as I begs of you, Missy, or I turns Dob- 
It is for the Squire’s 
Supposin’ you was 


Cripps 


rasonings,” 








tone, “ 
you do 
bin’s 
sake I spake so harsh to ’ee, 
to kill him, Missy, what would 
wards ?” 

“Oh, is he so dreadfully ill as that ? 
every thing exactly as you tell me.” 

“Then softly, miss, and run 
in that old doorway, quite out of the 
shine, and stay there, till I come to fetch ‘e« 

Still covered with the 
while the 


head, and back you go 
you say arter 


I will do 


and 


moon- 


get down very 


maiden did as 


carrier, with 


sacks, the 
she was told; ungainly 
skill, and needless cautions to his horse (who 
stood like a Then he walked 
into the Squire’s kitchen, with whip in hand, as 


to deliver goods, 


rock), descended. 


usual, as if he were come 


The fat cook sitting calmly by the 
fire meditating. To her the time of year made 
no difference, exce pt for the time that meat must 
hang, and the recollection of was in its 
prime, and the consideration of the draught re- 
quired, and the shutting of the sun out when he 
spoiled the fire In the fire of young days, when 
herself quite raw, this admirable cook had been 
a handsome young Methodist 


now was 


what 


“done brown” by 
preacher. HKefore she understood what a basting 
ladle is 

and eyes; 
her on the list, took all her money out of her, and 
went another circuit. The poor girl spent about 
i year in erying, and then she returned to the 
Church of England, buried her baby, and became 
Without being soured by any evil, she 


and a ripe style of 


her head was set spinning by his tongue 


he had three wives already, but he put 


a Cook. 
had long experience, 


” 


now 





twirling her thumbs 1 1 her stomach. 

“Plaize, Mrs.@ook,” began Zachary, entering 
under official privilege, and trying to look full of 
know where to lay hand on 
] 





business, “do ee 
Mother Hookham? A vallyble piece of goods I 
has to deliver, and must have good recate for ’un.” 

“But lor’, Master Cripps, now, whatever be 
about?’ It ain’t one of your Hoxford days; and 
us never sends out no washing.” 

“You've a-knowed me a long time now, ain’t 
vou, Mrs. Cook? Did you ever know me for to 
play trickum-trully ?” 

“ Never have you done that to my knowledge,” 
the good woman answered, steadfastly, though 
pained in her heart by the thought of one who 
had “ Master Cripps is known to be the breadth 
of his own word.” 

“Then, my good soul, will ’ee fetch down Moth- 
er Hookham? It bain’t for the flourishes, the 
Lord A’mighty knows. I haven’t got the govern- 
ing of them little scrawls myself, nor the managing 
amongst them as appertains to you. Bootifully 
you could a’ done it, Mrs. Cook; but the direc- 
tions here is so particular. For a job of this 
sort, you are twenty years too young.” 

“Oh, Master Cripps,” cried the cook, who made 
a star like that upon a pie for her manual sign, 
“well you know that the ruin of my days has 
been trust in eddication! Standing outside of it, 
I was a-took in, and afore there come any ’rith- 
matic £320 was gone. Not for a moment do I 
blame the word of God, only them as blasphem- 
eth it. But the whole of my innard parts is 
turned against a book or a pen.” 

“Don’t ’ee give way now, dear heart alive. 
Many a time have you told me, and every time I 
feels the more for ’ee. Quite a young ’ooman 
you be still in a way, and a treasure for a young 
man with a whame in his throat, and half a guin- 
ea every week you might airn for roasting din- 
ner parties Sut do ’ee now go and fetch Moth 
er Hookham down.” 

“The old *ooman isn’t in the house, Master 
She hath so many things to mind, that 
the wonder is how she can ever go through of 
them A heavy weight she hath taken off my 
shoulders ever sine e here she come, in virtue of 
her tongue. But her darter can be had to put a 
flour to a’most any thing, if my signs isn’t grand 
enough to go into your hat, Master Cripps.” 
replied the carrier, 


Cripps 


“ Now, my dear good soul,” 
standing back and looking at her, “ you be taking 
of every thing in a crooked way, you be. I have 
a little thing to see to—nort to say of kitchen in 
it, and some sort of style pecooliar. Requaireth 
pecooliar management, [ do assure you, and no 
harm. Will ’ee plaize to hearken to me now ? 
Such as I have to say—not much.” 

The brave cook answered this appeal by running 
to fetch Mary Hookham; in every thing that now 
she did, even with such a man as Cripps, the re- 
membrance of vile deceit made her look out for 
a witness. Mary came down with a bounce, as if 
she had never been near her looking-glass, but 
was born with her ribbons and color to match. 
And her eyes shone fresh at the sight of Master 
Cripps. 

“ How well vou be looking, my dear, for sure!” 
said the carrier, having (as a soldier has) his ad- 
miration of a pre tty cir] quickened by the sound 
of fire-arms. “And I be come to make ’ee look 
still better.” 

Mary cast a glance at the cook, as if she thought 
her one too many. Cripps was surely going to 
declare his mind; and Mary had such faith in 
him that she required no witness 

“Who do ’ee think I have brought ’ee back ®” 
asked Zachary, meaning to be very quiet, but 
speaking so loud in his pride, that Mary, with a 
pale face, ran and shut the door upon the steps 
leading to her master’s quarters. Then she came 
back more at leisure, and put her elbows to her 
sides, and looked at Master Cripps as if she had 
never meant to think of him for herself. And 
this made Cripps, who had been exulting at her 
first proceedings, put down his whip and stare. 

“Not Miss Grace!” cried Mary; “‘ surely never 
our Miss Grace!” 

“What a intellect that young woman hath!” 





| 








said Cripps, aloud, reflecting ; “ a’most too much, 
I be verily afeared i 

“Oh no, Master Cripps, not at all too much for 
any one as entereth into it with a household feel- 
¢. But were Lright? Oh, Master Cripps, were 
right ?” 

“Mary Hookham,” said Cripps, coming over 
and laying his hand on her shoulder (as he used 
to do when she was a little wench, and made him 
a courtesy with a glass of ale, even then admiring 
him )}—“ Mary, you were right, as I never could be- 
lieve any would have the quickness, Cripps hath 
a-brought home to this old ancient mansion the 
very most vallyble case of goods as ever were in- 
side it. Better than the crown as the young 
Queen hath now preparing.” 

“ Alive?” asked Mary, shrinking back toward 
the fire, for his metaphor might mean coffins. 

“ Now there you go down again—there you go 
down,” answered Cripps, who enjoyed the situ- 
ation, and desired to make the most of it. “I 
thought you was all intellect—but better, per- 
haps, without too much, Put it to yourself, now, 
Mary, whether I should look like this, if 1 had 
only brought remainses.” 

“Oh, where is her? Where is her? Wher- 
ever can her be?” cried Mary, forgetting all her 
fine education, in strong vernacular excitement. 

“‘ Her be where I knows to find her again,” an- 
swered Zachary, with a steadfast face. It was 
not for any one to run in and strike a light be- 
twixt him and his own work. “™ Her might be to 
Abingdon, or to Banbury. Proper time come, I 
can vetch her forrard.” 

“Oh, I thought you had got her in the house, 
Master Cripps! How disappointing you do grow, 
to be sure! I suppose it is the way of all men.” 

Mary shed a tear, and Master Cripps (having 
been tried by sundry women) went closer, to be 
sure of it. He was pleased at the sign, but he 
went on with his business, 

“You desarve to know every thing. Now can 
’ee shut the doors, without a chance of any body 
breaking in ?” 

Mary and the cook, with a glance at one an- 
other, fastened all the doors of the large low 
kitchen, except the one leading to the outer air 

“You bide just as you be,” said Cripps, “and 
I'll show ’ee something worth looking at.” 

He ran to the place where Grace was hiding, 
in the chill and the heat of impatience, and he 
took the coarse sacks from her shoulders, as if 
her sackcloth time was done at last. Then he 
led her to the warmth and light, and she hung 
behind, afraid of them. That strange but not 
uncommon shyness of one’s own familiar home 
—when long unseen—came over her; and she 
felt, for the moment, almost afraid of her own 
beloved father. But Cripps made her come, and 
both Marv Hookham and the fat cook cried, “Oh, 
my! My good!” and ran up and kissed her, and 
held her hands, while she stood pale and mute, 
with large blue eyes brimful of tears, and lips 
that wavered between smile and sob. 

“ Does know about me?” she 
managed to say to Cripps, while she glanced at 
the door leading up to her father’s room. 

“Not he! Lord bless you, my dear,” said 
Cripps, “it taketh ’em all half an hour apiece to 
believe as you ever be alive, miss !”” 

“Tt would never take my father two minutes,” 
answered Grace; “he will be a great deal too 
glad of it to doubt.” 

“You promised to bide by my diraxions,” the 
carrier cried, reproac hfully; “if ‘ee don’t, I ’on’t 
answer for nort of it. Now sit you down, miss, 
by back kitchen door, to come or go either way, 
Now, Mary, plaize to go 


ng. 


i 
I 


he—does he , 


according as is ordered. 
and say that Cripps hath come to see his Wor- 
ship about a little mistake he hath made.” 

Mr. Oglander never refused to see any who 
came to visit him. His simple, straightforward 
mind compelled him to go through with every 
thing as it turned up; whether it were of his 
own business, or any other person’s. Therefore 
he said, ‘‘ Show Cripps in here.” 

Cripps was in no hurry to be shown in. He 
felt that he had a ticklish job to carry through, 
and he might drop the handles, if himself were 
touched amiss. And he thought that he could 
get on much better with a clever woman there 
to he Ip him. 

“Plaize, your Worship,” he began, coming in, 
with his finger to his forelock, and his stiff knee 
sticking out—‘ don’t ’ee run away now, Marv; 
that’s a dear; you knows all the way-bills ; and 
his Worship will allow of you.” 

“Why, Cripps,” Mr. Oglander exclaimed, “ you 
are making a very great fuss to-night; and you 
look as if you had been run over. Even if it is 
half a crown, Cripps, you are come to prove 
against me, put it down, I will not dispute it. 
I know that would rather wrong yourself 
than me.” The old gentleman was tired, and he 
did not want to talk. 

“Of course, of course,” said Zachary (as if ev- 
ery man would rather wrong himself), “ but the 
point is a different thing; and, Mary, speak up, 
and say you know it is.”’ 

“Yes, Sir, I do assure you now,” said Mary; 
“the point is altogether quite a different sort of 
thing.” 

“Then why can’t you come to it?” cried the 
Squire; “is it that you want to marry one an- 


you 


other ?” 

Mary’s face blushed to a fine young color; 
and Cripps made a nod at her, as if he meant 
to think of it, but must leave that for another 
evening. 

‘I never could such stuff,” muttered 
Mary; “as if all the world was a-made of wives 
and husbands!” 

The Squire sat calmly with his head upon his 
hand, and his white hair glistening in the lamp- 
light, as he gazed from one to the other, with a 
smile of melancholy amusement. It would be a 
great discomfort to him to lose Mary Hookham’s 
services ; and he thought it a little unkind of her 
to leave him in this sad loneliness; but he had 


abide 
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not lived threescore years and ten without know- 
the world is. Therefore, if 
Cripps had made up his mind—as the women had 
ie aS a man was bound 
to do—Mr. Oglander would be the last to com- 
plain, or say a word to damp them. The carrier 
himself had some idea that such was the working 
of the Squire’s mind. 

“Now, your Worship,” he said, putting Mary 
away to a place where her handker- 
chief, “will ’ee plaize to hearken, without your 
own opinion before hast heard what there be to 
say? Nayther of us drameth of doing you the 
wrong to take away Mary, while you be wanting 
of her. You ought to have knowed us better 
Squire. And as for poor Mary,I ain’t said a 
word to back up her hopes of ort decided. Now, 
Miss Mary, have 1?” 

“No, that you never haven't, Master Cripps. 
And it may come too late; if ‘ 

“Well, well,” continued Mr. Cripps, without 
much terror at the way sl 1 her 
“railly, your Worship, it was you who throwed 
us out. Reckoning of my times is a hard thing 
for me; and a hundred and four times a year is 
too much for the discretion of a horse a’most.” 

“Very well, Cripps,” said the Squire, 
spair; “every one knows that you must have 
your time. Not a word will I speak again until 
I have your leave.” 

“T calls it onhandsome of your Worship to say 
that; being so contrary of my best karaksteris- 
ticks. Your Worship maneth all things for the 
best, I am persuaded ; but speaking thus you 
drives me into such a prespiration, the same as 
used to be a sweat when I was young and forced 
to it. Now doth your Worship know that all 
things cometh in a round of circles to the folks 
as trusts the Lord ?” 

“T know that you have such a theory, Cripps 
You beat the whole village in theology.’ 

“ And the learned scholar in Oxford, your Wor- 
ship, he were quite doubled up about the tribe of 
Levi. But for all of their stuff, the Lord still go- 
eth on, making His rounds to His own right time ; 
and now His time hath come for you, Squire 

*“ Do trv to speak out, Cripps, and tell me what 


ing what the way of 





long been declaring that he 


} } 
she couid use 





it ever do come.’ 


1e turnes back ; 


in de- 





excites you so 

“ Mary, his Worship is beginning to look white. 
Fetch in the pepper caster and the gallon of vin- 
egar I brought last Wednesday.” 

“No, Mary, no. I waut nothing of the kind 
Tell him—beg him—just to speak out what he 
means.” 

“Cripps — Master Cripps, now,” cried Mary, 
in a tremble, “you be going too far, and then 
stopping of a heap like. His Worship ought to 
be let into the whole of it gra looal—gradooal— 
gradooal.” 

“Can ’ee 
Worship ?” 
“Can ’ee do that now, without no disrespect to 


9” 


word 


trust in the 


asked Cripps, advancing bravely. 


ee 

“Tn two minutes more 
between you,” the old sq 
and spread his arms. 
what is it? Is it of mv daughter ?” 

“Yes, yes, father dearest: who else could it 
be in the whole of the world?” a voice 
cried, as a timid form grew clear “They would 
go on all the night; but I could not wait a 
Daddy, I am sure that you won't be 
You can’t have too much of your own 
can you? Don’t let it go to your heart, 
my darling. Grace will rub it for There, 
let me put my head just as I used; and then you 
will be certain, won't you ?” 

She laid her head upon her father’s breast, 
while Mary caught hold of the carrier’s sleeve, 
and led him away to the passage. Then the old 
man’s weak and trembling fingers strayed among 
his daughter’s hair, and he could not speak, or 





‘ll drive me mad, 
uted, as he rose 


of God, 





clear 


mo- 





ment. 
ened. 





Grace 


you 


smile, or weep. 

“There, you will be better directly, darling,” 
she whispered, looking up with 
felt him tremble exceedingly, and 
quick hand eased him of the little 
taining her mother’s hair and her own), which 

“You wanted 
But not in such 
Father 


streaming eyes, 


as she her 


brooch (con- 


fastened his quivering shirt frill. 
me to come back, didn’t you ? 
a hurry, darling—not in such a hurry, 
dear, why ever don’t vou kiss me ?”’ 

“Tf you did not run away, dear—say you did 
not run away.” 

** Daddy, you can not be so ill-minded, so very 
wicked, to your only child.” : 

The old man took his child’s hand in his own, 
and soothed her down, and drew her down, until 
they were kneeling at the table side by side; then 
they put up their hands to thank God for one an- 
other, and did it not with lips, but with heart 
and soul, 


CHAPTER LV. 
SMITH TO THE RESCUE. 


Not a soul was there in Beckley (except un- 
timely children gone to bed) ignorant later than 
ten o'clock of the “miracle” about Grace Oglan- 
der. That word was first set afoot in the parish 
by a man of settled habits, and therefore of some 
authority. For Thomas Kale had heen pt | 
a horse, when the carrier’s leg would not go up, 
and ordered to ride for his 
Overshute all that was come to pass 

Now Kale was a man of large won 
er, gifted moreover with a faith in ghosts, which 
often detracted from his comfort. He had seen 
his young mistress in a half-light only when the 





life to tell Squire 





household was called to look at her; and now 
he was ordered to a house where a lady had died 
not more than a few weeks back. n Beck 


Betwee 
and Shotover i 


ley Barton 
places known to be haunted The 


(rrange there were two 
necessity for 
priming him before he started had occurred un 
luckily to himself alone. Already as he 
of the yard a gate post and a tree shone spectral 
ly. He felt the necessity for priming himself ; 
and, prudent man as he was, he saw no mischief 


rode out 
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PRESENTATION OF THE RUMFORD MEDAL | 


TO DR. DRAPER. 

Eiguty years ago Count Rumrorp presented 
the American Academy of Science with the sum 
of five thousand dollars, which has been increased 
fourfold by good Management, to be devoted to 
stimulating the investigation of the various phe- 
nomena connected with 
light and heat, by the 
presentation of med- 
als of value as honora- 
ry rewards to success- 
ful research. There 
are two medals known 
by 


Count Rcumrorp’s 
name, one of gold, 


and a silver duplicate, 
identical as to design 
and inscription. The 
bestowal of these med- 
als is ) istly considered 
the highest honor that 


can be conferred by 
any society in this 
country 


t a recent meeting 
of the Academy, the 
Hon. CuarLes Francis 
Apams, president, in 
the chair, the medal 
was formally awarded 
to Dr. Jouxn W. Draper, 
of the University of the 
of New York, for 
his researches in radi- 

In present- 
medals, the 
president referred to 
the eminent 
of Dr. Draper in 
field of 
vestigation to which he 
had devoted many 
years, and recapitulated in brief some of the rea 
had led the committee to make thi 


He said: 


city 


ant energy 


ing the 


services 
the 
scientific in- 


sons which 


award, 


In 1840 Dr. Drarer independently discovered the pe- 
culiar phenomena commonly known as Moser’s im- 
ages, which are formed when a medal or coll ] 


is placed 
upon a polished surface of glass or metal. These im- 


ages remain, as it were, latent, until a vapor is allowed 
to condense upon the surface, when the image 15 de- 





veloped and becomes visi! 

At a later period he devised the method of measuring 
the intensity of the chemi tion of 
light, afterward perfected : 
by Bunsen and Rosoor in their el 
investigations. i 
exposing to the source of light a mixture 
of equal volumes of chlorine and hydro- 
gen Combination takes place 
more or less rapidly, and the intensity of 
the chemical action of the light is m« 
ured by the diminution in volume. 
other known method compares with this 
in accuracy, and most valuable results 
have been obtained by its use. 

In an elaborate investigation, publish- 
ed in 1847, Dr. Draper established ex- 
perimentally the following important 
facts: 

1. All solid substances, and probably 
liq 8, become incandescent at the same 
temperature. 

2. Thethermometric point at which sub- 
stances become red-hot is about 977° F 

3. The spectrum of an incandescent 
solid is continuous; it contains neithe 
bright nor dark fixed lines, 

4. From common temperatures nearly 
up to 977° F. the rays emitted by a solid 
are invisible. At that temperature they 
are red, and the heat of the incandescing 
body being made continuously to in- | 
crease, Other rays are added, increasing | 
in refrangibility as the temperature rises, 

5. While the addition of rays so much 
the more refrangible as the temperature 
is higher is taking place, an in- 
crease in the intensity of those already 
existing. Thirteen 3 afte 
Kireunorr published celebrated 








This method consist 


sin 





there Is 


rward 








memoir on the relations between the 
co-efficients of emission and absorption 
of bodies for light and heat, in which 
he established mathematically the san 
facts, and announced them as new. 

6. Dr. Drarer claims, and we believe 
with justice, to have been the first to 
apply the daguerreotype process to tak- 


ing portraits. 

7. Dr. Draven applied rule 
and specula to produce spectri 
study of the chemical action 
The employment of ruled metallic specu- 
Ja for this purpose enabled him to avoid 











the absorbent action of glass er 
transparent media, as well as to estab 
lish the points of maximum and 1 
mum intensity with reference to portions 
of the spectrum defined by t \\ 
lengths. He obtained, also, the advan- 
tage of employing a normal spectt 1 
place of one which is abno ally « 
densed at one end and expanded at 
other. 

8. We owe to him valuable and 
nal researches on the nature of t! 
absorbed in the growth of plants 


light. These researches 

maximum action is produ 
low rays, and they have been fully « 
firmed by more recent investig 

















9. We owe to him, further, an elal 
rate discussion of the chemical a ! 
light, supported in a great sure 
his own experiments, and | col 
clusively, and, as we eve, for the f 
time, that rays of all wa ths 
capable of producing ch n ch es 
and that too little account has hitherto 


been taken of the nature of the substa 
in which the decomposition is produced 








10. Fina Dr. Drarer has recently 
published res hes on the distribut 
of heat in the spectrum, which are of 
the highest interest, and wh hav | 
largely contributed to the advar t [ 
of our knowledge of the subject of radi- 


ant energy. 


Dr 


to he nr 


Draper being unabl 





ent on the oceasion on account of ill health, a 
brief reply to the pre lent’s address was 1 le 
on his behalf b } the 


Mr. Quincy, who also read 


ientist 


y 
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following letter 
irts and Sciences: 

my researches on 
award of the Rum- 
ial of approbation 
has to bestow on those who 


{cademy of y 
preciation of 
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tion I have 


voted ihemse ] 
edge, is to me a most acceptable return for th 
given to that su r 


lves t 
ves to 
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HARPER'S 


more than forty years, and I deeply reg 
it in person. 


ill health I am unable 

“Sir Davip Brewster, to whom science 
many obligations for the discoveries he made, 
said to me that the solar spectru 
and that the study of it will never 


remark is perfectly just. 
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** JOuUN W. DRarer. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 





A nEAUTIFUL charity is the New York Flower Mis- 
a simple but systematic method of gladdening 
hearts of the sick in hospitals, the infirm in 


1 even the unfor- 





‘homes,” the insane in asy 
tunates in prisons, for by es far more than by 
set admonition are the erring shown the beauty of 
Christianity. The Flower Mission has existed six 
ears, operating from the middle of May during the 
summer months, and sometimes into the autumn. It 
meets at ten o'clock every Monday and Thursday at 
the Sunday-school room of All-souls Church, No. 239 
Fourth Avenne. It might be difficult to say who are 
the “ flower ladies,” as the recipients of bouquets call 
The contributions are voluntary, the work is 
voluntary, and many hands are employed in arranging 
the sweet blossoms into tasteful little bouquets. The 
mission has no president, no treasurer. Its wants are 
simple—flowers, and ladies to help in arranging and 
distributing them. All kinds of flowers are accepta- 
ble, although sweet-scented ones are specially desira- 
ble. They should be sent early on Monday or Thurs- 
day morning, addressed, w York Flower Mission, 
No. 239 Fourth Avenue, City.” The Flower Mission 
is strictly unsectarian. It sends its bouquets to the 
Roosevelt Hospit ind the Homeopathic, the Mount 
Sinai and St. Luke's, the Home for Incurables and the 
Crippled, the Old and Indigent Women’s Home and 
the Ophthalmic Hospital, the Colored Hospital, the 
Methodist Home, the Presbyterian, the Jewish, and the 


Baptist, the Midnig c 

















ht Mission, the Dispensary for Sick 
Children, and wherever else the sick poor are to be 
found. During the past six years flowers have been 
distributed to as many as eighteen different hospitals, 
the same number of homes, and in eight other institu- 
tions, including the Insane Asylum, the Almshouse, 
and the Tombs. Every where the bright blossoms are 
joyfully received, and manifestly do good, physically, 
There are Flower Charities in 
phia, Chicago, and, we pre- 








mentally, and morally. 
Brooklyn, Boston, Philadel 


sume, in other citi 





One of our daily city newspape we demands, ** How is 
he headache 


justice to be done whe idge has t 


and the witnesses are sick 





and the lawyers are diz 


sicker than the 





at the stomach, and the suitors a 
witnesses?” It appears that of the ten judges who 
were assigned to the Supreme Court in this city, halt a 
dozen have been seriously ill, and none of them really 
time past. ‘The poor ventilation of the 
ved to be the cause of much of this 


“di that the arrangements 


well, for some 





Court-house is 


sickness. It has been suppé 








for ventilation in the ¢ eg ise were very perfect, 
but from recent investigati of the He vard it 
seems that various interfering causes almost n 

these arrangements. Andt idges and lawyers have 
been sitting, day after day, breathing over and over 


again the same noxious a 
er another of them was seized with vertigo! Fresh 
air, and aplenty of it, is imperatively needed by 
fessional men who lead a sedentary life. With nox- 





ious court-houses and damp, sunless offices, in which 
the airis seldom thoroughly changed, it is only strange 
that 80 many men are abie to pore over musty books 
and papers 8o long as they do without serious illness, 
** Snow-shoe Thompson,” the man who for the past 
twenty years has carried the mail over the Sierras ev- 
ery winter when the roads were blockaded with snow, 
died on May 15, after a short illness, He caught ¢ 3e- 
vere cold some weeks ago, but attended to business, 
until his illness assumed the form of lung fever. He 
died at his farm in Diamond Valley, about three miles 
from Woodford’s, Hope Valley, Alpine County, Califor- 
nia. His real name was Join A, Thompson. 

The vital statistics of Connecticut reveal the fact 
that in that State deaths from diseases of the digestive 
organs are fewer than formerly. This is believed to 
be due to a greater intelligence in regard to both cook- 


ing and eating. 


e as a reminder to do 





Decoration-day may well 
all that is poseible to ameliorate the condition of the 
soldiera who, by reason of wounds or impaired health, 
are unable to earn a livelihood by their work. An ap- 
peai is made by the Memorial Committee of the Grand 
Army of the Republic for contributions toward a Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Home inthe Empire State. Land has 
been tendered for this purpose in various localities in 
the State, and it.is hoped that a sufficient amount can 
be raised to accomplish this desirable result, and at 
least commence the building before the close of the 
Centennial year. Donations may be sent to the “‘ Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee,” head-quarters, the 
** Cottage,” Union Square, New York. 

Winter sports in summer-time is the European fash- 
ion now. A ekating rink, with an arphaltum course 

long and sixty wide, was 





one hundred and sixty feet 
opened in Berlin a fortnight ago. The occasion 
brought together many of the dignitaries of the court. 


On a second trial the mustang race at Fleetwood 
Park was a decided success. P the Mexican 


rider, achieved the feat of riding one ho ndred and fif- 





‘ty-five miles in seven hours; in fact, he had two min- 


utes to spare. The mistakes made by the rider in the 
first race were avoided. 
physician, he took proper nourishment, he rode around 


Peralta was in the care of a 


the course in reverse directions, and took various oth- 
er needful precautions, The race, however, was rather 
a test of human endurance than of speed of horses, 
The story goes that one of the members of the House 
of Representatives found the following note on his 


desk the other day: 





Most resrrotep Srr,—I wish to know if my father 
can be placed on show at the Centennial ? 
** Most respectfully, 
The Congressman found a young man of color in 
i What is this about your father ? 


J AMES Ler.” 





waiting, and asked, 
The applicant explained that he had a father in Bal- 
timore aged one hundred and two years, 
“Was he Washington’s body-servant 


again que- 


ried the Congressman; and James Lee replied, 
‘No, Sah; but he looked very much like General 


. Sah, aud he has been taken for him sev- 


Washing 


eral times.” 





The International Temperance Conference which 
7. iia, in the Arch Street Pres- 
byterian Church, June 13, for a thre 
promises to be the most important World's Temper- 
ance Congress ever held. It will include a large num- 
ber of well-known representative temperance men and 
women of our Own country and many distinguished 
foreign delegates. Papers will be presented giving a 
general history of temperance work in this and other 


countries. All churches and religious bodies, as well 





onvene in Philade 





e days’ session, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


as all temperance organizations, are invited to send 


delegates. 





little boy who was determined to 





An enterp 
t 


see the Cente 





ial Jeft his home in this city soon aft- 





er the opening, ur iknown to his parents, and conc ealed 
himself on a fre ight train bound to Philadelphia. He 
reached the desired spot; but his investigations were 
brought to a termination by the police, who, finding a 
ten-year-old wandering about the Centennial grounds 
without protection, took him into custody, and sent 
him back to his parents. 





A most extraordinary disaster occurred in St. Panl's, 
Minnesota, the other day, in the shape of an eruption 
of wheat from one of the bins of an elevator. The bin 
is, or was, twenty by thirty feet in width, about sev- 
enty feet deep, and was filled with wheat from bottom 
to top, the amount being estimated at about thirty-four 
thousand bushels. Suddenly it was discovered that the 
wheat was pushing out the side of the elevator, thirty 
or forty feet from the top, and that several of the iron 
stays had snapped asunder. Efforts were promptly 
made to reduce the pressure by removing the wheat; 
but it was too late, and soon, with a great crash, the 
wooden timbers burst open, the iron sheathing was 
ripped off, and out rushed the wheat in a gigantic 
stream twenty feet in diameter. It poured over the 
bluff, crushing to fragments a shanty about fifty feet 
from the elevator, although the inmates had time to 
cape. The sight of this torrent of wheat was a most 
singular one. The whole amount discharged from the 
ragged hole in the elevator was variously estimated at 
from seven to ten thousand bushels, It took but a 
few moments to deposit this golden grain in a pile at 
the foot of the elevator about seventy-five feet square. 
A force of men was at once employed to shovel the 
wheat in upon the floor of the elevator, in the midst 
of which process a shower came, But the grain was 
kept comparatively dry. 


et 
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“O wad some power the giftie gi’ "e U 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us. 


2zHOLD that pale, emaciated figure, with down 
, like some criminal about to meet her 


cast eve 
fate! See that nervous, distrustful look, as she 
walks along with a slow and unsteady step. 
The pink has left her cheeks and the cherry het 
ps. The once sparkling 
dull and expressionless. The once warm, dim- 
} shed hands are now thin and cold. Her beauty 
| has fled, What has wrought this wondrous 
change ? What is that which is lurking beneath 
the surface of that once lovely form ? 
| realize her terrible condition ? Is she aware of 
Woman, 
| from her very nature, is subject to a catalogue 
f diseases from which man is entirely exempt 
Many of these maladies are induced by her own 
irelessness, or through ignorance of the laws of 
Again, many Female Diseases, if prop- 
erly treated, mig ht be arrested in their course, 
and thereby prove of short duration. They 
should not be left to an inexperienced physician 
who does not understand their nature, and is, 
therefore, incompetent to treat them. The im 
portance of attending to Female Diseases in their 
earliest stages can not be too strongly urged. 
For if ne rlect d, they fre quently lead to ( Jonsump- 
tion, Chronic Debility, and oftentimes to Insan- 
ity In all classes of Female Diseases, Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is without a rival. 
No medicine has ever surpassed it. In * The 
people’s Common -Sense Medical Adviser,” of 
hich R. V. Prerce, M.D., of Buffalo, N. Y., is the 
author and pul blisher, is an extended treatise on 
WoMAN AND HER Diseases. Under this head the 
various affections to which woman is incident are 
carefully considered, accurately portrayed, and a 
restorative course of treatment suggested. Every 
woman, as she values her life and health, should 
possess a copy of this valuable book. If she be 
diseased, this ** Adviser’? will show her how she 
may be restored to health,and also direct her 
how she may ward off many maladies to which 
he is constantly being exposed. Let every suf- 
fering woman heed this timely advice and see her- 
self as others see her. Price of Adviser, $1 50 


| (postpaid ) to any address.—| Com | 


9 dane Ing eyes are now 





Does she 


| the woeful appearance she makes ? 


her being, 





For all disorders arising from an unhealthy 
condition of the liver or stomach no remedy 
equals Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, which are 
now used by thousands with the most beneficial 
results. One box of these pills, valued at 25 
cents, will prove the efficacy of the medicine. 
No matter how costive or how bilious the system 
may be, the habit of body is immediately corrected 
and regulated, and the organs are brought to a 
healthy and natural activity. The Mandrake Pills 
are likewise an infallible remedy for sick head 
ache and piles, For sale by all druggists — Com | 


Srotrep Tar and Sitting Bull have dug up the 
hatchet and are on the war path, but the “ Little 
Hatchet”? Watch Charm will cause more excite- 
ment among the whites. See advertisement on 
page 499.—[ Com] 


Tur greatest discovery of the age is Dr Tontas’s 
VENE TIAN Linimenv for the cure of aches and pains; 
also cholera, dysentery, colic, and vomiting ; warranted 
for ove r twenty-se me nh years,and never failed. No family 
or traveler should be without it. It is worth its we ight 
in gold. Sold by the druggists.—{Com.] 


Astuma.—It is useless to describe fhe tortures of 
spasinodic asthma. Those who have suffered from 
paroxysms know what it is. Jonas 
Wurroomn’s he MepY has never failed to afford im- 
mediate relief.—[Com.] 


its distressing 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 

/ diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 

Strength, Flesh, and Appetite, and all diseases arising 

from Poverty of the flood, promptly and radically 

cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOP tiosp HITE OF 

LIME AND SODA. Established 1858. Prices $1 and 
$2 per bottle. Pre pared only by 

WINC STER & CO., Chemists, 








Sold by Dragsists. 36 John St., New Work. 


PURGATION VERSUS THE KNIFE. 


‘Omnium morborum unus et Idem modia est.” 


HirpooratEs 


‘Purge out the old leaven and ye shall be a new 


lump, free from spot or blemish.”—Sr. PavL. 

In this day, when Light beams upon the 
Cottage, as well as upon the Palace, it is 
shocking that a man’s leg must be cut off, 
because of a fever sore, as happened at 
Tarrytown recently. Fever Sore is a cur- 
able disease, the loss of a limb an irre- 
trievable misfortune. The mania for 
Amputation is fearful in its present and 
remote consequences. This cutting does 
not in any wise reduce the sum of impure 
humors in a patient’s body; the seeds of 
disease are still left, and will surely grow 
again, and the case will be worse than be- 
fore, until the end cometh, which will be 
soon. To cure fever sore, never lose your 
limb; it is about as sensible a plan as to 
cut off your head because it aches. 

Abernethy, seventy years ago, clearly 
proved that local disease could only be 
cured by remedies whose action was 
through the stomach and bowels. 

I have cured, by the use of Brandreth’s 
Pills, large numbers of fever sores, many 
of the patients living in this county. 


young man, aged 25, had 


One case, a 
fever sore on his knee. For months the 


leading 


without imparting 


doctor of the village attended 
the least benefit. At 
last he said there was no cure, and, to 
save the patient’s life, the leg and a piece 
of the thigh must be cut off. The day 
was fixed for the operation; in the mean- 
time I was consulted. The doctor, with 
tools and assistants, caane on time, but the 
patient said he would not have the limb 
cut off; that he was now taking Bran- 
dreth’s Pills, by the advice of Dr. Bran- 
dreth who said they would cure his fever 
sore, and also restore his health. Of 
course the Great Doctor left in disgust, 
swearing the sale of such devilish Pills 
should be stopped by the law. 

RESULT. 


perfectly, is alive now, and, for thirty years, 


Patient recovered his health 


has had the use of the limb. 

Again, a gentleman holding an impor- 
tant position in our county had a fever 
sore on his foot, and for over a year, 
hobbled about on crutches. He was as 
sured by his doctors the only cure was 
amputation. But he had heard of the 
above case, and concluded to try first what 
Brandreth’s Pills would do for him. He 
used them steadily for six months, and 
they cured his fever sore and restored his 
health completely. 

This idea of curing disease by taking 
out impurities will yet become the leading 
method of treating all manner of sickness. 
Mild diet and purgation, with a due re- 
gard to the laws of life, will certainly cure 
any curable malady. I have practiced this 
method for fifty years, and know the efli- 
cacy thereof. 

The public servant, 

B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 


Sing Sing, May 22, 1876. 

The principle of Purgation, of cleansing, 
is curatively enforced by 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS 

because they expel from the Blood, by the 
bowels, the particular humor on whose pres- 
ence depends all manner of sickness. Being 
removed, all manner of sickness is cured, 


In the last ten years the U.S. Govern- 


meut supplied Dr. Brandreth with 


OVER 40 MILLIONS OF ONE-CENT STAMPS 
with his name in the same. 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS are sold every where. 


Observe B. Brandreth in white letters on 


Government stamp. 
Principal Office Canal and Broadway, 
New York. 





under Brandreth House, 
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CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
Pocket Inhaler. 


For all Catarrhal & Throat Affections. 


The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A, reacts on the generator B, 
evolving remedial vapors, which, in- 
haled by nozzles CC or Mouthpiece D, 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of the Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical Af- 
fections, and Fou! Breath. Easily man- 
aged. Sold by Druggists, or mailed you 
with Inhalant for 3 months on receipt 
(Patented 1873.) Of $2 00. WM. R. CRUMB, M.D., Ag’t. 

Complicated cases of long standing, and all other 
Chronic Diseases, treated by correspondence, Consulta- 
tion fee, $1 00. "Address as above 
Lock Box 3 37, Buffalo, N. Y. 


th 00 per Box 00 Gear ip ( l 
Equal in quality to many 

| sold for 15 cents each. Vivi 

Upon each box of our ** Affidavit Brand” 
is a sworn affidavit that every cigar contained therein 
and sold by us under that brand is all hand-made 
work, composed of an entire wrapper and binder of 
fine Connecticut leaf with solid filler of 

Genuine Imported Havana Tobacco, 
and without extracts or flavoring of any description. 
The signature of each member of our firm and the 
manager of our factory is, so far as can be made, an 
absolute guarantee to every patron that he is buying a 
really Fine cigar, and that the standard is sustained. 

WALTON & KEEN, 
Manufacturers ot Fine Cigars, 


46 North Second St., Philadelphia. 
MOOD'S PATENT 


CAGE AWNING 


Protects the Bird from 
ASUN, WIND, & RAIN. 


Very Ornamental, as well as 













Seria mere | 






For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 

factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 

PAPER CO., Sole Proprietors, 
582 Hudson Street, New York. 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS, 


==> No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
to trade. 
STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y 





You are troubled with a bad 


Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 


what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
EA your mouththoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
Sold by Druggists. 


PRICE REDUCED. — 


Hereafter Lovejuy’s Beautiful Weath- 
er Houses will be sent prepaid to any 
part of the United States upon receipt 
of $1 50 (One Fifty). They are an 
Elegant Mantel ornament, foretelling 
the weather every day and showing 
the heat of your room. Every body 
should have one. ALVAN L. LOVE- 
JOY, Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
a 393 Washington Street, Boston. 

t@~ Beware of Worthless imitations without the full 
name ** Lovejoy’s Metallic Weather House” on the back. 


"'" x T 
BATHS OF HOMBURG, 
, . -£, 3 
Near Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Mineral Springs much resembling those of Saratoga, but 
moreefticacious (in diseases of thestomach and the liver, 
and attacks of gout). Unrivaled summer climate. Sover- 
gn cure in nervous debility. All kinds of amusements. 
Saas I blodging r-housesat moderate prices. Skating rink. 








of Sozodont. 








This ball has been adopted by all 
the leading players in the U.S. It 
is the best ball m’f'd. Sample by 
mail on receipt of $1 25; or Ww 
dozen, $6 00. Send stamp for cata- 
logue of Sporting Goods, 

WILLIAMS & CROCKETT, 
91 Duane Street, New York. 





TISITING CARDS Printed from Nicke l Silver Type.— 
5 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowflake, Mar- 
ble, Repp, or Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6F loral, 10 cts. and 
1-ct. stamp, by return mail. All other kinds correspond- 
ingly low. 240 styles. Illustrated Circular, Price-List, 
&c.,to Agents,10c, Address W.C. Cannon, Boston, Mass. 


POLLAK & C@O., 
Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pip es 
and Holders. Repairing, Boilin g, &e. 

, Wholesale and Retail. 
7 John St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5009, 
SEND FOR CIRC i LAR. 


PEACH TREE BORERS. | 


Worms which destroy our Peach Trees. One appli- 
cation a protection for ten years. Expense trif 
For information, address, with three-cent stamp, 


', J. GLICK, F ruit Grower, Catasauqua, Pa. 











Imitation. Repco Watches ont 
Chains. $15. i $25 each Chains 
$2 to $1 , toem: at Jeweiry ofthe same. 
Sevt C.0.D.. by Express. Send stamp f 
Illustrated Circular COLLINS METAL WaT¢ H 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, NewYork. Box 3696 





| LAIR®S PILLS. The Great English Remedy 

for Gout and Kheumatism; Sure, Safe, Effectual. 
PROUT & HARSANT, Proprietors, London. H. PLAN- 
TEN & SON, 224 William St., N. Y Avents. Box, 34 
Pills, $1 25, by Mail. Sold by y Dr igvists. 








ht re- 





A Mouseoncecs 

C cATC “Et a = tr © saath r 
c sets e ip for anc é 

MOUSE on AP Aue : 


by mail,postpaid, 


oo R, E. DIETZ, 
P Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton sSt., N. ¥. 


OHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and 
Brokers, 72 Broadway, N. W¥., execute 
orders by mail and telegraph for Stocks and Privileges. 
Wall Street Review ant quotations sent free. 
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Preservation without Mutilation. Transporta- 
tion and Protection from Contagion 
Secured only by the use of 


Improved Patent Metallic 
Burial Cases & Caskets. 
Trimmings and Ornaments. Hearses. 


CRANE, BREED, & CO., 


683--715 West 8th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


HOLMAWN’S 
Fever aud Ague and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms: 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Yellow 
Fever, Sea- Sickness, 


Neuralgia, Bilious 
Lnsorders, &c., &c. 
None _ genuine 


without the Trade- 
Mark and Signature 
\ of the Inventor on 
the wrapper. 
| Ask your druggist 
for it. For Certifi- 
cates read little blue 
book, Enemy in the 
TRADE-MARE. Air. 
Wi. F. KIDDER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. ¥. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $2 00. 


‘Too ‘Bright to o Last ” 









Is an exclamation often heard in regard to many 
things in the world. But the Paristan Dramonps are 
as bright and enduring as real gems, and do not cost 


one-twenticth as much. For sale only at Ricuaxnp 
Humpurey’s jewelry store, No. 779 Broadway, opposite 
Stewart's. Goods sent C. O. D., with privilege to ex- 
amine before,paying for them, Send for illustrated 
price-list. 








IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

“Discharged from the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital as incurable, with inflammatory rheumatism in 
my shoulders, fingers, and feet; suffered fearfully for 
three years; tried every thing; lost all hope. Dkr. 
Gives’ Liniment Iopipe or Ammonia effected a com- 
plete cure. ELLEN SMITH, 

No. 72 Plane St., 

Sold by all Dru s. Depot 4518 

Ouly 50 cents and $1 per bottl 





sixth Ave., N. Y. 


Nell-Propel: 3, ling Chairs 
iy) yy ). 
For CRIPPLES a y and INVALIDS, 
_ Can be easily “ety enpie ny-see 
in or out doors, ”y any one hav- 
ing the use of hands. 

State your weight,and send 
stamp for illus- trated catalogue 
oft different styles & prices, 

S. A. SMITH, 
No. 32 Platt St., 
N. %. City. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


Buy the SELF- INKINGC olumbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 





Please mention 
this paper. 








work of a $250 press, 4x6,$14; 5xT4y, 
$27; 6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. Good Card 
Press, type snk, &c., 96. Send 
stamp for <« eto Curtis & Mit- 
agg Lie F ders, N Brattle 





, Boston, Mars Establis hed 1847, 


The World of W onde rs: 2 


derful in Nature, Science, and 200 Engravings. 
Agents W anted, Send for Circular 
CASSELL, PETTER, & t GALPIN, 596 Broadway, 


DANIEL DERONDA. 


GEORG E ELIOT. 


Daniel Deronda. A Nov 
Author of ** Adam Bede, 


By Grorce Exror, 
** 118s Marner,” 


**Romola,” Middlemarch,” &¢c. 2 vols., 
12mo, Cloth, $3 00. Vol. J. Ready A Cheap 


ition in P 


Popular Ed 


For subtlety of thonyht, carefulness of literary exe- 


cution, delicate and firm d eat f character and 
motive, and accurate elucidation of the springs of 
action exhibited by its leadi actors, it is unsur- 





passed in this branch of Eng terature. Nothing 
is slighted—even the subordinate characters and sec- 
ondary circumstances are 


worked with the most 





finished detail. The story itself rofoundly absorb- 
ing, and all its accessories are brilliant and strong. 
Its pictures are viv natural, and powerful, whether 
dep ig the development of the character of its hero- 
ine and its several h 28, or describing social out-of- 
door life in England or on the Continent, or in their 
remarkable expos n of the Hebrew character and 
faith. The book is a notable one in the realm of ro- 


mauce, and is pregnant with sublued passion and 
thoughtfulness.—Christian Inte encer, N. Y. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
C#” Harper & Broturrs sill send the above work by 
part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of the price 


mail, postage prepaid, to an 





pais E's Improved FOU NTAIN PEN 
Writes lv hours; Warranted perfect. Prices from $1 to 
$6. Manufactured only by JOHN 8S. PU RDY, 212 
Broadway, N.Y. Gold Pens, Pencils. Send for Circular. 


Outfit and 
usta, Maine. 











ente wanted. 


2 a day at home. Ag 
$12 ? & CO., Aug 


terms free. TRUE 


Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, | 


Fall River, Mass.” | 


Great Clearing- Out Sale and Distribution of Houses 


HARPER'S: WEEKLY. 


and Lots 


IN THE NEW AND THRIVING SETTLEMENT OF 


TCHCOCKS GARDEN CITY PARK, 


Separated only by the railroad track from Hon. A. T 
Stewart's Garden City, which is beyond doubt the 


Greatest Real Estate Enterprise Known. 


Shares, $100 Each, 


Payable $8 Monthly, 


Subject to a Discount of FIVE PER CENT., if CASH 
in Full is Paid at TIME of PURCHASING. 


Each Shareholder will have One Lot, 


WHILE THE MOST FORTUNATE ONE WILL 


RECEIVE A 


$10,000 MANSION 


AND TWO ACRES 


Of the BEST LAND on the MAIN STRERT, and but 
two blocks from the Railroad Station 


Every Lot is Healthy and Desirable, 


The only differences in their values being their near- 
ness to the depot on this property and the choice of 
streets where located. 


Sale of Shares and Distribution. 


By the laws of New York it is legal to distribute by 
drawing among the purchasers of shares in real estate 
the property comprised in the undertaking, aud we 
have set aside the fot hereinafter mentione d’ tor such 
purpose. 

EACH PURCHASER OF A SHARE, upon the pay- 
ment of the first installment, will receive a certificate 
entitling him or her to one of the lots or plots men- 
tioned in the annexed list upon the full payment of 
the One Hundred Dollars, either in weekly or monthly 
installments, or cash down, as the purchaser may elect, 
the location of each purchaser's property to be deter- 
mined by a 


Drawing at Third Avenue Theatre, 
WHICH BUILDING WILL COMFORTABLY SEAT 





} 
| 
} 





| 
| 








1700, 


In Presence of the Shareholders, 


TO WHICH ONLY THOSE SHOWING CERTIFI- 
CATES WILL BE ADMITTED ON 


Monday, October 30, 1876. 


Two wheels will be provided —one holding the names 
of shareholders and the other holding the numbers of 
the plots and lots. A name and number will be drawn 
simultaneously until both wheels are empty and the 
awards called, each shareholder being entitled to which- 
ever his number designates as shown on the map. 

No shareholder’s name can enter into the distribu- 
tion unless his or her payments shall amount to twenty- 
five dollars on each share taken by the date of the 
distribution. This rule is essential to preserve good 
faith between the shareholders, 


List of Property Offered 


AT THE UNIFORM PRICE OF 


$100 PER SHARE. 


ONE AWARD of Large Mansion, with Thirty-six Lots, 
corner of Jericho Boulevard and Stewart Avenue, 
worth $10,000 

ONE AWARD of Large Slat-Roof Barn and Six 
Lots, corner of Stewart Avenue and First Street, 
worth $3000, 

THREE AWARDS of New Two-Story Cottages and 
Lots, worth $1000 each. 

SEVEN AWARDS of Sixteen Lot Plots, at $1000 eact 

TEN AWARDS of Eight Lot Plots, valued at 80 each 

TEN AWARDS of Four Lot Plots, va I 





FIFTY AWARDS of Lots, valued at $ each 

THREE HUNDRED AWARDS of Lots, valued at 
™) each 

FIFTY AWARDS of Lots, valued at $130 each. 


FIFTY AWARDS of Lots, valued at $120 each 

FIVE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN AWARDS of 
Lots, valued at $100 each. 

EACH SHAREHOLDER will receive a full Covenant 
Warranty Deed for the Lot or Lots awarded, upon 
the completion of the payments, 


For maps and further information, call upon or address 


B. W. HITCHCOCK, 355 Third Avenue, N.Y. 


we can sell. these First C lass 7 13 

Octave Rosewood Pianos fur 
Two Hundred and Ninety 
Dollars, because we employ no 
agents and allow no discounts to 
dealers—they swindle you out of more 
than twice the real cost of all Pianos. 
We are a responsible incorporated 
manufacturing Co., and refer by per- 
mission to the Chemical National 
Bank of New York City, which any 
bank in the U.S. will satisfy you is by 
far the strongest Bank in America. 
We make this statement to prove that 
our 5 years’ warrant guarantees our 
Pianos to be fully equal to any Piano 
in the known world at any price. If 
you will send for our Catalogue, con- 
taining over 1,000 names and resi- 
dences of prominent citizens every- 
where who have bought our Pianos 
during the past seven years, you will 
be sure to find some of them at your 
very door, in your own or some 
adjoining town where you can see and 
try our Pianos. We send them every- 
where fortrial. Please state where 
you saw this notice. Address, 


U. S. PIANO CO. 
No. 810 Broapway, New York. 
Manufacturer of 


Cc. STEH R, Meerschaum 


Pipes & Amber Goods, Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
$8 doors from Bowe ry. 


TWO DOLLARS 


Ruy the Centennial Printing Press, and Five Dollars a Printing 

Office, including Press, Type, Cabinet, Ink, Specimens © 4 

Printing and Circulars free. Address You TG AMERICA 
York 


CONCERN. 
used the U 





PRESS ce MPANY, No. 53 Murray Street, New 


, LITTLE HATCH ET" 


PAT? MAY 2° 1876. 






Warranted Gold Plated. 
Sample by mail for 50c. “Hatchet” 
Badge, silver plated, 25c. 

Finest CENTENNIAL CHARM OF ALL. Send for Whole- 
Sale Price-List. Very liberal terms to all who wiah | to 
handle them. _GEORGE } M. SAVAGE, Detroit, Mich. 


DIAMONIZED Metal Knife and Scissors 
Sharpener, Glass Cutter and Ice Pick in one. 
t in the world,” “ W ae “Ia worth a dozer 
Hundreds of clatien testimonials! Samples by mail, 
nts. Terms to Agents of thie and other Novelties, free 

J. CAPEWELL MANE COs, 4 HSER, CONN. 


The | PERFORMING SKELETON. 
It will dance in perfect time to any tune, 
falis down, rises, walks, bows, &c., &c., as 
irequested, seemingly endowed with life 
detection, it neve v foil « to delight t, 


















*h Chromo, 5x7, 
wr Address 

tEK a TRICK 3 NOVELTY co 
P. o oa 4614, , New Yor, 


MERIWAN School Inst., founded 1855 

highest Educationa! Au thorities. Supplies fam 8 
& schools with reliable teachers. Explanatory Circulars, 
J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., Actuary, 14 Bond St., N.Y 


A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and Fe- 
male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


given to cach pur 


Endorsed by 


} 


RPRISE PRES 
entt® FOUR SIZES. SES, 
+ A CREAT SUCCESS! 

D2 STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE 


SEN 
| J.COOK % Co- MANUFACTURERS. 
WEST MERIDEN,CT. 





Lady a agents want- r per ‘maomth 

ed every where. 1375 at home. Li 

FANCY CARDS, new styles, with name, $oe., post- 

paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co., N. Y. 

AMP LOUNGE Co., Norwalk, Conn. Lonnges, 
$4, $5, and $12. Yolds Small. Cuts, &c., Fues. 


S. Bursank, 
>hilade Iphia, Pa. 


STURTEVANT 
Hore, 
New York, 

Sept. 15, 1874. 
To wHom 
We have 
S. Pianos yy ies 
for the past six years. L, & G. 8. LELAND 








We have two of 

them in our public 
y parlors 

In our opinion 
there is no Piano more 
durable, or possessing 
superior musical quali 
168. 


IT MAY 


Prorgrerons Sturtevant Horer 


WE WANT AN AGENT in every town 


YES |; Easy work at home. Write now and we 

YES) will start vou. $8 a day sure to all. SIMP 
| SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 

Favorite §3lf-Inker, | $16 

complete 5. 1000 sold. 

@c. for splendid b 


Type, Cuts, &« 1) ate ' 
bound ar | beautifully Masten: 








Ne nd 
P 





> & ne 
299 Ww ashington St., Boston 


“waeio — \ "in 
ies SN) oa | 


r Sewing Machines; also Electric for Hand Needles. Only 


erfect threaders made. Used by the Blind in all Asylumes. 
pert rea 5 © 26 cts. Large discount to dealers. Agents wanted. 
WELLS MFG. CU., 36 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass 


| Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subacri ber in the United Statea or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers 

Hauren's Magazine, Hauren’s Weerkxey, and Hanegrn’s 


Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of cither the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for ever; Club of Five 
Scnsoniuens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Comes for $20 00, without extra coyn: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Mocaswe commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year Sub 
ecriptions may commence with any Number When 
I time ix specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber shes to begin with the first Number of 
tt rent Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
a nuly 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
with the year When no time i» specified, it will be 
n st i that the subscriber wishes mmence 
with the Number next le 

Ip rem tti ng by ma 
paya 1e order 





a te Bee 


st or od ws 





the sender. 


Treums ror Apverrtisine 1n Haurer’s Weekty anD 
Harrrn’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Our side I’ e, Line #eacn neert | 
Harper's Bazar $1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 pei Line—each insertion, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
WOODEN SHOES. 


Devest and Curapest Shoes made. 

Samples by mail. Circulars free. 

Liberal discount to Dealers. 
Novetty Suogr Co., Meadville, Pa. 


#4 00 pe 














ADIES can moke #5 00 a day int! 


GOSSAMER 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


Get the Genuine ! Beware of Worth 
less Imitations! Ask for the Gos 
samer Waterproof Garments, an¢ 
see for yourself that our trace 
mark, ‘‘Gossamer Waterproof,” 
is stamped on the loop of the gar 
ment. None are genuine without 
they are ao stamped. Our garments 
never under any exposure, to either 
cold or warm weather, achere to- 
& ther, or grow soft and worthless, 
o Lady or Gentleman should go 
to the Centennial, sea-shore, or mountains without one 
of our Rubber Garments. Weigh from 9 to 16 ounces 
can be easily carried in the pocket. Send for Illus- 
trated circular Made by GOSSAMER RUBBER 
CLOTHING CO., No, 289 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


« OWES Dlalvary 


$10 and upward. 


‘Checkers up at the Farm,’’ 
Just Completed. 

20 Inches High, Price $15. 

Inclose 10 cents for Illustra- 

ted Catalogue and prints of 


lawn subjects, to JOHN KROGERS, 1155 Broad- 
way, cor. 27th St., New York. (Formerly 212 Fifth Ave. ) 


PORTABLE 
SODA FOUNTAINS. 


$40. $50. $75. $100. 
CHEAP & DURABLE. 


Will yield 400 per ox rofit 
SHIPPED RE ADY “Pon (USE. 


( a gure” E, 
eS crue oo ti 


~ HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I 
DR. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE History of the Intellectual 









Development of Europe. By Joun Witiiam Draper, 
M.D., LI D., Professor of Chemistry in the Us 
versity of New York, Author of a ** Treatise on 


Human Physiology,” ‘Civil P y of 





nerica 


** History of the American Civil War," &c. Revised 
Edition, in Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $3 00, 
Il 
GLADSTONE’S HOMER IN HISTORY. Homeric 


Synchronism: an Enquiry into the Time and Place 
of Homer. By the Right Hon, W. E. Gianervonr, 
M.P., Author of “Juventus Mundi,” “ Rome and 
the Newest Fashions in Religion,” &c, Post 8vo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00, 
lll 

COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. Comparative Zool 
ogy, Structural and Systematic. For Use in Schools 
and Colleges. By James Orvron, A.M., Professor of 
Natural History in Vassar College Ctcmcrey Pod 
Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila 
delphia, and of the Lyceum of Natural History, New 
York; Author of “The Andes and the Amazon," 
&c. With 350 Illustrations, Crown Syo, Cloth, $8 60 


EARLY MAN IN EUROPE. Early Man in Europe 
By Cuances Rav. Llustrated. syvo, Cloth, $2 50, 


A 
CICERO'S SELECT ORATIONS. M. Tullii Cice 
ronis Orationes Selecta XIV Recognovit Rei- 
HoLDUS KLorz Editio Altera Emendatior 16m, 
Paper, 60 cents: Cloth, 76 cents. Uniform with 
Harper's Greek and Latin Texta 
Creaar.—Vervilius Horatius Cicero de Senec 
tute et de Amicitia Ciceronis Orationes Selecta 
X1V. —Sallust Lucretius Aiachylus Sopho 
cles Kuril ee 8 ¥ He 1s 2 voles 





Thucydides. 2 vols,—Xenophon, l6mo, Paper, 
l.; Cloth, 75 cents a vol 


DANIEL DERONDA. By Groner Exror, Author of 
‘Middlemarch, Romola,” “A m Bee & 
In Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $8 00. (Vol. L Now 
Ready.) 


Vil 

STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND ANDITALY 
By J. R. Gr ~, Au 4 Ss} t His f the 
Ki h Pe t Post 8 ( th, $1 75; Uncut 
‘ cs anid y i topes Tt a) 

Vill. 

THE PRIME MINISTER A Nove By Anrnowr 
Trouvorg, A r of The Warde “3 hester 
lowers,” “ Orley Farm ‘The Small House at Al 

t Phinens } ** Phineas Redux Doc- 

t r ne ‘The Way We Live Now Cab i100 
For e Her?" & 8vo, Paper, 75 cents 

tw Harrer & Broruens will send either of the above 

works by mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to 

uny part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of 


the price. 


gw? Harrrn’s Catatoave mailed free on receipt of 
ile 


Ten ¢ 


BROTHERS, 
mm x 


HARPER & 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


PORTABILIT ¥ , combined with great 


, SARINK, TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
‘ av ja t at i 
iw st a 
fles, Spectac Pe. 
rengthen ht 
of freque 





TICIAN, 687 Seontuen, ae 


re? HWALDSTEIN 


iS #\ OPTICIANS45Broa‘ iway NX 


CATALOGUE MAILED on{ APPLICATION 4 
TIN() Fine Art Work. Nationa! Sabjject. Terri- 
AGENTS tory assigned. Address WITTEMAN 
* BROS., 154 William Street, New York 


| FREE, forse 


Rubber Nanre | Yt TS sent to any adress Also moveable Type, 





5 Views of the Centennia) Buildings sent 
stamp. M. Mixoras & Co., Phila. 


nat patented in iapenetbte to business men. 


Stamps, with f 
lalog & Oakey, San Francisco 


indelible Ink, # 
De Dg ver day at home. Samples worth $1 
Ss) to s ?() od . Stinson & Co Portland, Maine. 
. A Day. Employment for all. Cente nnial Novelty 
S10% at logue Free Geo. L. Felton & Co., N.¥. City. 


ce $5 a day i eir own city « per day Send for ¢ thromo © atalogue. 
town. Address ELLIS M’F’G CO.,W altham, Moen, | $10: $95) H. Borroxro’s Sons, Boston Mass, 
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BLOOD MONEY. 


REMOV. AL. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


FURRIERS, 
(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St.) 


JORNELIUS SONS. 
GAS FIXTURES. 


- WHOLESALE XK RE TAIL 


[532 CHESTNUT ST. 


OPPOSITE U.S.MINT 2. 


-PHILBDELPHID. 








A GREAT OFFER! PUxxe 


dispose of 100 new and second-hand PIANOS 
and ORGANS of first-class makers, tneluding 
WATERS’, at lowe ‘r prices than ever before 
offered. New 7} Octave Pianos for $275 Boxed 
an/ Shipped, Terms, $50 cash and $10 monthly 
until paid. New 5 Octave 6 Stop Organs, : ith 
book closets and stoo! warranted for $115 —$25 
cash, and $5 monthly until paid. Ulustrated 
Catalogues mailed. AGENTS WANTED. HOR. 
ACE WATERS & SONS, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 


Fine Dress Shirts 


TO ORDER, 


rR LY. 









eA Instructions for self-meas- 
i | oi I 4 | fF urement sent free. 

Fs} ; i S. A. HUTCHINSON, 
te yj 785 Broadway, 
{Fs} he j Corner 10th Street, N. Y¥., 
_ i j Momstacture rr of Fine Dress 
ic if = iirts, ¢ Mare, Cuffs, and 
bos : f 4 Ja Me Croskry, late with 





fa : Union Ac wer 8 & Co., would 
1 { b hap ry te ¢ bis friends at 
Raps : the ove number 


PISHE RMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md, 


6#~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


E. I. HORSMAN, 


AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED EAGLE 


FIREWORKS. 


Safest and most brillant in the market. 
FLAGS, LANTERNS, BALLOONS. &c. 


CITIES. TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
Furnished with EXHIBITIONS on 
the most liberal terms. ranging 
froni $5,000 down to $20 each. 


Se mad Stamp for Estimates and Lllustrated 


Circul 
72 JOHN ST., New York. 
And 100 WILLIAM STREET. 





I ARPE RS New and Enlarged Cats logue, with ¢ a Com- 
plete Analytical Index, sent by mail on receip it of 10 
cents. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


4 ‘TAS'TELESS MEDICINES 


DICK’ For Sale by all Druggists, 


| 
| 


| a spacious club-house, 
| been added. 





| 


Grau Ui 


HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs,N.Y., 


IS NOW OPEN 


for the reception of guests. 


Since the close of last season extensive improve- 
ments have been made. A new ball-room, 60x90 feet, 
and 125 first-class rooms have 
By the construction of a complete sys- 
tem of water-works, guests of this house will enjoy 
the luxury of PURE SPRING WATER IN 
THEIR OWN ROOMS, 

For apartments, address 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
a Springs, N. Y. 


Henry Crate, 
Wa. WILKINSON, i 


BARGAINS IN 


Managers. 


! FURNITURE. 


DURING this | 


Enameled Cottage Suits, $25 up. 

Solid Walnut Bedroom Suits, $50 up. 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits. 
Maple and Rosewood Chamber Sults, 
Furniture in Eastlake’s Designs. 
Parlor, Library, and Dining-room Fure- 
niture in Great Variety. Decorations, 
Bedding, &c., at Extremely Low Prices, 


WARREN WARD &€ CO., 
Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., N. ¥. 


FISH & SIMPSON’S 
Professional Dead Ball. 
The Best Ball Made. Sample s by 
Mail, Postpaid, 81.25. We have 
just ‘publis shed our new Reduced 
Catalogue, containing nearly two 
hundred Colored and Engraved Il- 
lustrations of Base-Ball, Fishing 
Tackle, and Sporting Goods, Mi uil- 
ed, on receipt of 10 cents. 

132 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


1776. FIREWORKS. 1876, 


Don't fail to send for a Centennial lot of Fireworks, 





P. O. Box 4968, 


Each lotsecurely packed in wooden box for shipping, &c. 
25 00 lot conte 1ins Fire works to v valu , of #6 20, 
10 0O * 12 38. 
15 00 “ “ “ “ 18 17. 
20 00 * “ ‘6 04 95. 


20 ¢ ““ “ 98 
0 OO * “ “ “ 39 


Send stamp for illustrated and descriptive Price List, 


PEC K & UK & SNYDER, 126N: Nassau St. oN. Y. 


CKER 


BROTHERS’ 
ala a Fn 


In moving about in society one finds the Decker Bro.s’ 
instrument in the parlors of our older wealthy families, 


whose home circles are s0 many permanent centres of 
refined taste—people who travel comfortably to Eu- 
rope, who import only genuine w rks of art, who rep- 


resent the highest intellect and s0« 
we can boast.—oston Saturday F 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ial culture of which 
venting Gazette 


Fishing in American Waters. 
By Genito C. Scorr. New Edition, Enlarged and 
Improved. Contains over 200 Illustrations of Fishes, 
Tackle, and Fish Culture. Sent, postpaid, for $3 50, 

Harrer & Broruens, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





| tried ge 








THE 
“Wa’al, 


you hadn’t orter be so thunneren’ 


Wire oF HIS Bosom. 


Jacon. “ Wa'al, 


Palisades Mountain House, 
Engle wood-Cliffs-on-the-Hndson, 


45 minutes by steamboat a \ a of Harrison Street, 
at4and5P.M. NOW » 
D.S. HAMMON D, ‘eats wood, N. J. 


AN INVALUABLE HOUSEHOLD ARTICLE. 
Rubber Elastic Foree Cup, 


Clearing the Discharge 


BATH TUBS, 





For instantly 
Pipes of 


WASH BOWLS, 
&c. 
ly, and saves the expense of a plumber. 
Send postal for description. Price 50 
cents. For sale by House Furnishing 
Se ee and Hardware Dealers, Dealers in Rub- 
i. ber Goods, and D. HODGMIAN & 
ee OO., Sole Manufacturers, 27 
Maiden Lane, New York. 








Webster's Dictionary 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 

Tables of Money, Weights and Measures ; 

g Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 

&c., from the Greek, the Latin, and the 

Modern Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges. By 
Mail on receipt of $1.00. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 











flatulence 
suffering 


thorough, 





Ss. WOOLMAN, 
116 Fulton St. N. Y., 


AGENT FOR JAS. W. QUEEN & CO 


Microscopes from $3 to $1500. 
Tourists’ Glasses, Mathematical Instruments, 

&c. Catalogues: Part 1, Mathematical Inst’s; Part 2, 

Optical Inst’s; sent to any address, 10 cents each. 


ROOFS svssriesc 


PLASTIC-SLATE 


will make the best mew or repair and preserve old 
roofs of all kinds cheaper and more substantially 
than any thing else. Has been tested and improved for 
20 years, is a perfect protection against weather and fire 

and endorsed by 82 Fire Insurance Co’ s 
Refer to 2000 roofs in New York, 3 to 12 years old— 
Chure he Ss, Dwe lings, Factorie s, &e. Is 
rood for st ep OF fat roofs, and easily applied. 
lete materials for New Roof, 3e. eg 4C., and 

« per sq. foot. Work warranted 5 to 10 years. 

oS lastic Slate Paint, 60 cts. per gallon, 
PLASTIC SLATE ROOF Coating, THICK, 60 cents 


per g rallon. 
Sent every where, with simple instructions. 
General Merchants »t muld se u these well- 
on am, as they can recommend them with entire 


confidence Send for circular, 
. . md — ‘ 
EDN ‘D VAN ORDEN & CO, 
Sole M'{'r’s, 79 Maiden Lane, N. Y. [Establishe 
od and BEST.” 


¥CELS/O _ “Lowest Pr 
4 “f Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelope 
Larger sizes for larger work 

~ Business Men do their printi ng am 
money fast at 


5 ing, save money and increase trad 
Py profit in Amateur Printin 
reat fun d 
m ig Boysynnee’s cae ta r full cata- 
- Ss logue etc., to the Manufac turers, 
esse » KELSESs re O0., Meriden, Conn 
QANDS POINT HOTEL, Sands Point, L. I. 
Situated 20 miles from New York, on L. I. Sound. 
For further particulars, address G. Dunspaugh, Pro’r. 
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Jacob, seems ter me you hain't 





(June 17, 1876. 


CENTENNIAL. 


satisfied with nothin’ I want ter see.” 


fussy here! 

Tiffany & Co. invite atten- 
tion to the Silver-plated Ware 
of their make, which they claim 
is superior in style, quality, and 


finish to any other. It is made 


| of the finest nickel silver, and 


| silver soldered at every joint. 
The forms are designed with 


Very simple, works inetantaneous- | 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


reference to beauty and real 
service, to meet the wants of 
the best trade. 

For the convenience of per- 
sons out of New York, photo- 
graphs of articles, or careful 
selections from stock will be 


'sent on approval. 





and save sometimes a lon; 


SOLD 


ime ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE ‘CO., CHICAGO. 


Union Square, New York 


An overdose of Dinner ofter n : der: inges the system, brings on 
and wind colic, 
A sing rle dose of 


and subjects the patient to great bodily 


will correct the acidity, relieve the pain, carry of the offending cause, 


g spell of illness. Its effects are gentle and 


and its general use would prevent much suffering. 
ALL 


BY CRUGGISTS. 








LO RENOW 


WILSON 
SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE 
THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST FIRST 
|CLASS MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD 





AGENTS WANTED 
FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 





1827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS. 


LADIE 


§, SEE WHAT YOU USE. 


for Cosmetic sold by Miss Koo.r is 


|} printed in English, it is far superior to any Powders 


pores to healthy action 
and fresh look- 


or Eeeaee, it stimulates the 
soft, smooth, 


making the skin white, 
ing Ss od $1 for recipe which will last a lifetime. 
)) is ha cents for preparing it. 


cular MISS J. M. KOOLE, 
P. O. Box 4130, New York City 


Send 3 cents for Ci 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s | 
STHEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Hor, Soe Acext, 91 John St., N. ¥. 
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GEOGRAPHY PAST AND 





maps and the text, by \ 
the difficulties which fre 
in this 1 t 

d [he cities and 
towns treated of in the text 
are at once pointed out both 
by the prominence of the 
type and by a peculiar de- 
vice of coloring the maps. 
It may be added that the 
definitions are few and con- 
cise, and are expressed in 
the simplest language which 
the subject will allow. 

At the present time, more 
than at any former period, 
the study of geography is 
an essential element of pop- 
ular education to the man of 
business no less than to the 
man of letters. The “ends 
of the earth” were never 
before brought so near to- 
gre ther in political and com- 
mercial relations, Through 





the telegraph and the news- 


RAILROAD UP MOUNT WASHINGTON. , _ 


TueERE has been a great improvement within the last 
ten or fifteen years not only in the quality, but the ap- 
pearance, of school-books. The dingy spellers, readers, 
and geographies from which the children of the last 
*neration learned their lessons, assisted too frequent- 
by the painful stimulus of the rod and ferule, have 
given way to attractive books which it is a pleasure to 
handle and to study from, while the new and scientific 
methods of imparting instruction render the acquisition 
of knowledge a far less difficult task than it used to be, 
without loss of mental discipline. In no department 


of school literature has this impré 


ve 
g 
ly 





ement been more 





marked than in geography, as may easily be seen by a 
comparison of Harper’s new School Geogr phi, from 
which the illustrations on this page are taken, with any 
previous works in the department. It used to be thought 
that any sort of wood-cuts, however rude and uncouth, 


would do for a geography, is well as for any other 
school-book, and most school committees would have 
laughed at the idea of educating the taste 
the other mental fac s of boys and girls. Happily 
neration, other ideas prevail at 


as well as 


for the pupils of this ge 
tT 





the present day. Publishers vie with each other in 
presenting school-books of attractive form and appear- 
ince, and tal e with 


ike pride in supplying the young people 
h are in themselves an incentive to study. 
Harp r’s School Geog ‘aphy is an excellent example of 
p ! 1umerous illustrations with which 
“1 have been prepared with as 
much care as to drawing and engraving as if they had 
been intended for a volume of travels or a costly gift 
book, and yet each serves its proper purpose of elucida- 
ting the printed text, and directing the pupil's attention 
to some important or interesting fact in the history, the 
cenery, the manners and customs, the industry and 
arts, and other characteristics of the several countries 
and peoples described in the lessons. Every teacher 
will see at a glance the advantages of such a method of 
engaging the interest of his pupils. Another admirable 
feature of t geography is the beauty of the maps. 
Great care has been exercised to make them not only 
1 








} } 
the work is embel 





correct in every particular, and as full of detail as maps 
for elementary study can well be, combined with per- 
fect clearness and legibility, but pleasing to the eye. 
Most of them are printed in very delicate and attractive 
tints, and challenge comparison with any maps ever 
p iblished for the use of schools. 

The first part of this work treats of physical geog- 
raphy in a brief but clear and comprehensive manner, 
and has a series of special maps, illustrations, exercises, 
and descriptions. The second part treats of political 
geography. Each series is complete in itself, and may 
be so taught if it be thought desirable. Many impor- 
tant original features have been introduced into this 
geography which greatly enhance its practical value as 
a medium for imparting instruction. Among these may 
be mentioned the map showing the divisions and sub- 
divisions of the United States, displayed upon an entire- 
ly new plan, and the industrial and commercial map of 
the same country, which exhibits in a clear and simple 
manner its leading industries and resources, its various 
existing and proposed systems of transportation by 
railroad, coast lines, and interior water ways. These 
are presented in such a way as to be easily committed 
to memory. Another excellent and distinctive feature 
of the work is the clear relation of the questions to the 


CONSTRUCTING A RAILROAD. which ruled the day and 











GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO, 


ralia to-day than New York 





paper, we are nearer to z 


and Philadelphia were fifty years ago. Every morning 
our great metropolitan press spreads before us the news 
of the whole world, and the interest of hal 


f the items we 
' “ 


read at the breakfast table is | 


il knowk ige enables us to ‘ place” 
nee. It is the aim of //arper’s 
place this knowledge before the 
a simple yet practical and definite 
manner The author is a 

teacher of long and varied 
experience, who knows 
thoroughly the difficulties 


ym and the 





hest ( ol irmount- 

7 rapt il know- 
led of comparatively 
re to No system 


of g phy can be found 





vrit { 1 no theory 
respectir form or 
truc y of th earth 
From expre cathe 
‘ | I re il l t ere in tne 
Hebrew & ( it 1s 
YD hat I n Ww th 
thé na of antiquity, 
t ‘chosen people re 
irded the world as an 
mense plain, varied with 
mountain ranges, divided 
1 it ers and 
overart 1 by the dome 
ot hea ! which were 
g sun and 
4 the light 


j 
quently arise from obscurity 
espect are entirely 





501 





GEYSER OF THE YELLOWSTONE, 





governed the n 1e Hebrews, not being a com 

















mercial people, were more rest ted in geographical 
knowledge than the Phenicians 1} Cart lal wi 
early made themselves acquait not only with the 
shores of the Mediterranean, but with tl coasts ol 
E rope As early as the time of SoLomo these l 
venturous nations sent their ships t izh t traits 
of Gibraltar to the British Island 1 more daring ven 
ture, in those times, than the voyage of CoLUMBUs a 

the unexplored Atlantic 

The ancient Hebrews appear to have entertained the 
idea that to the westward of their la ty limitless 
ocean, while the solid earth stretched immeasura 

to the eastward. The Greeks, on the cont y, believed 
the earth to be a flat circle entire ounded by wa 
ter. This was a natural ice Lal almost ! 
while the circular sha ‘ by that of ( 
Vv ble h Zon Inde ‘ i 

globular form of the ea i ve Y i i 
that mankind dwelt up i flat « i fa t 
above them stretched the vault of yen, ¥ 

neath all wa ink a ia \ l 3 
known as the under-world, or he "\ e dwelt tl | 
its of the departed 

Hlomenr, like the ancient poets generally, delighted in 
topographical detail, and y vs a 

ural object t ] without a] y ) 4 
teristic epitl t It was onl I ‘ v 

limited range that he could give thes listinet and 
animated descriptions The Greck islands. beautiful 
and fertile spots, whi eem to have been the cradle 
of European civilization, the central point from 
which his knowledge « na | Hi | \ i i 
had prol visited, on the ‘ le, Ve I 
Attica, and the regions immediately adj - on the 
other, the western coast of Asia Minor, and 
of the beautiful river by w h it wat ! B | 
this circle the world of Llomer w 
ous obscurity 

The system of geography included in the great 
torical work of Hreroporvs is comp as « 
formed from the materi wit | ‘ It 
prise a general ummary ol! that | I 
respecting tl human ra and tue regio wi they 
inhabited Ilis information was obt ed not ' 
chiefly from books, but most by travel t y 
mode in which at that era geographical } "\ " i 
be effectually collected Il that ud 
visited Persia, Assyria, I pt, T ice, S " ill 
the distant regio wl | ‘ If ‘ ed 
them, however, only as tracts of t 
of men, and did not attempt to « e t nt 
system of the eartl Yet his knowledge t 
was, consisted of plain facts, untinctured by theor 
was both solid and exter From the tot M 
dle Ages geographical knowl the is 





ORIGIN OF AN ICEBERG 
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Then he pec y window 
seautiful ¢ " 
romised me all things delightf 
Wealth wondrous fame. 
‘No,” sai I deem your pl! 8 
Y, 
ivy W 
I 
( 
" 
1 trou 
ide open 





THE FELLOW’S” LOVE STORY 


JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, 


By 

















No, I don’t care so much fe nG 
many now,” said my friend Lyndsay Roundell to 
ne the other day, a ve it after dinn two 
lone, in the window of a little hotel over! 
the Thames. Wi .y f yn 
and having now char 1 to meet in Lor 
on returning from the Italian port wh 
been British consul, and I having just come back 
from the United States, we celebrated our reunion 
by a quiet dinner togethe VI we used to 
meet more often, and i little younger, we 
were both passionate loy of German literature, 
music, philosophy, scenery, and w Natural 
ly, therefore, we had been talking of Gern 
~ “No,” he repeated, “I don’t care much 
staying in Ge wny an ) I alwa hurry 
through. I know all t | | Germany, and 
its greatness, and its victories, and that sort of 
thing, and it’s splendid, of 3 I am glad of 
it, you know; but it’s a little e a fellow who 
is glad that some girl he lov he was a 
boy has grown a grand lady and married an ear! 


she isn’t 
ht or two in 


e, and all that but 


Delighted, of cou 
our Lisette any ! 
Berlin lately, and went to an evening party—had 


more 
mn 


to. It was given by a friend, a modest professor 
I tell you there was as much show and sham, as 


much jewelry and rustling silks, and bare shoul- 
dera and footmen, and airs and tomfoolery, as if 
it was in Paris under thi 

“T fear—I fear that years 
Roundell. You are bi : 

ey suppose so. But these pe ople used to be so 
simple, sweet, and homely when I used to visit 
Berlin first. Tell what, I used to like the 
little courts of the tiny princes. It’s a shame, I 
suppose, but I used to like them, Say what you 
will, these little courts had a flavor of antique 


empire 


are telling on you, 
ld P ” 


coming an old fogy 


you 


chivalry and old romance about them.” 


“Had they ? 


I thought them ridiculous littl 





“Well, and you are right frem the 
point of view taken by the journalist and the 
practical politician But why don’t you take a 
look at them from the romancist’s stand-point ?” 


any romance cling- 


1 dusty old ped 


Imagine 





“ Because I can 
ing around such formal, dry, 





romance ol a 


antries. Did you ever hea he 
Master of the Ceremonies? Can you imagine 
Gold Stick in Waiting the hero of a thrilling 


love story ? 


Roundell only sent a column of smoke up over 
his head into the blue ether, and silent. 
After a silence of a moment or two he said, “Did 
you see in the papers death of the Grand 
Duchess of Liebesh« 
“No, I didn’t 


9 


was 





the 
im ?”’ 
The old Grand Duch- 


observe 


es 
young one—the wife of the Grand 
Grand Duke 
off the slate.” 


1 she 


“Oh no, the 
Duke—I mean the 
until Bismarck sponged him 
‘T didn’t see. Where di ' 
“Tn Florence. She was very young to die.” 
But she was not exactly 


Let When was 


fellow who was 
ite, 
die ?” 


“Young to die—yes. 


a chicken, you k1 me see. 





it we saw her in esheim at her marriage fes- 
tivals? In ’52, wasn’t it? Well, you see, twen- 
ty years— 
“Yes, yes, of course; but I always think of 
her as young. How beautiful she looked then!” 
“She did; she seemed a charming woman, I 


only saw her twice—the day when her husban 
brought her out into the balcony to bow to the 
crowd, and once at the court ball, for which some 
good-natured functionary—I forget who it was— 
kindly got me a ticket.” 
“She is dead—so soon,” 


thoughtfully. 


my friend repeated 





I did not quite understand his emotion. I was 
sorry the Grand Duchess should be dead, if she 
particularly wished to live; but one must be a 


great devotee of royalty to feel profound grief at 
the death of a princess 
crowd and at a distance, 


whom he saw twice, ina 


twenty vears ago ] 





} 
| 





| 
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surprised me too to find my friend so dee 


concerned for the extinction of any royalty, see- 
yf the stern repub- 

and I were in 
hip 
Vie- 


used to be rather « 
To be sure, since he 
had 


ing that he 
lican school. 





received a consul 





Germany toge 





from the government of her Majesty Queen 
toria 
‘ said her husband was a worthless 

scamp,” said I, for want of any thing ¢ lse or bet- 
ter to say. 

“They did; I believe it was only too true,” 
replied Roundell, rather gloomily 

“She didn’t care about him, I suppose?” I 
isked. 

“No. How could she? He was a brute, and 
the marriage was a mere political arrangement.” 


‘IT suppose these royal or semi-royal marriages 
always are,” 
He didn’t answer directly. 


ir of smoke, and murmured, ** Dead !—so 


gut he sent up an- 








other pil 
nd so beautiful!” 











young 

“You grow (uit sentimental about the Grand 
Duchess. Did you know he ‘ 

“T never saw her, as you have said, for twenty 
4 <s 

ure you so greatly concerned about 

I dei 

‘Well, you see, her me mory belongs to the old 
tim vhen we were young; and can see hei 
face now before me, sad and beautiful. I know 
he was very unhappy 1 remember hearing a 
story—I don’t know whether it’s worth telling, 
though.’ 

‘By all means. Go ahead. I shall be “elight- 
ed to hear it.” 


I said this because Roundell spoke in that half- 
and half that 
aman wants to tell you some thing, but is afraid 

ill not care to listen to it 
“Tt isn’t much. There was a fellow I knew at 
time we were in Liebesheim—an English fel 
He was study 


low. Idon't 
ing something or other there, and he liked to read 





eagel apologetic tone which shows 


you W 


the 


think you knew him. 





in the mornings. He used to get up with the 
lark and stroll out into the park. You remem 
! the park—pretty, wasn’t it? And he found 
out a quiet place where hardly any people ev 
went even in the day, and he used to read there 
I remember the spot, every stone ar Lleaf of it 
he showed it to me—and I used to lounge there 
ometini ifter he had gone It was a little bit 
of a clearing in rather a thick part of the wood, 
ind there was a little stream there I used to 
spout Goethe’s poem to the Bichlein there.” 
‘You use out, or the fellow you are tell 


d to S} 
I used to—when he had gone, you know 
rhaps he used to spout it too: it doesn’t 
ter. There I there, ¢ 
nymph and a faun—that sort of thing—all grown 
ith { ; lovely summer 

reading there, de 


it fashion of 


Oh 


were a couple of statues there, a 


moss. Well, Sir 
when this fellow 
out loud—he had a 
doing that—” 
“So had you, I remember,” 
“Had I really? Oh no, I think not; anyhow, 
he had. Well, 1 declaiming something from 
Schiller, when suddenly he heard unmistak- 
able laugh—a very pleasant, musical laungh—and 
looking up, he saw i 
“A girl, of course.’ 
“Wrong, for once 
“All the same. I knew we 
‘girls before long 
“Nice girls, too, and very beautiful; quietly 
dressed; citizens’ daughters—that sort of thing 
Got into talk with this fellow. Were as friendly 
and sweet and modest as dear little German girls 
only can be, or in those days. The 
fellow talked a good deal too. They were inter- 
ested in England and his studies, One 
of them had lovely eyes. We 
Fellow went there next morning. 


over W , one 


mnie rning, was 


claiming 





an 


lq ? 


He saw two girls 
hould get to some 


used to be 


ind so on. 


nt away, of course. 


‘They came again.” 

“Wrong, Sir. They didn’t. He was sorry 
But they came the morning after.” 

“Oh, confound it! that all comes to the same 
thing. They came, anyhow,” 

“They did. Acquaintance grew and 
They would sit on the grass and talk for an hour 


crew, 


at a time—they three.” 
“ Always three ?” 
* Always—at first.” 
“Thought so.” 
“Like a good fellow, let me get on my own 
way. Or you tell me the story, if you know all 
about it.” 
“ Well, I almost think I could 


sort of thing, I suppose—the fellow you knew 


The regular 
fell in love with the girl who had the eyes, and, 
for some reason or other, she couldn’t marry him, 
and they were miserable, or she did marry him, 
and they were happy. Can’t be any thing else 
Did marry or didn’t marry, there’s the only dif- 
ference.” 

Roundell laughed rather a gloomy sort of laugh. 
“In this case it was didn’t marry,” he said; “ but 
we may as well go regularly through with the 
It’s not quite so com- 
monplace as you suppose. Well, these girls came 
very regularly in the mornings, and sometimes 
they even arranged to meet the fellow of evenings 
rare though. Once there was a 
sort of saturnalian masquerade in the open air in 
the gardens of the old Schloss, and the girls gave 
the fellow a hint that they were to be there, and 
how they were to be dressed, and he found them 
out. She was dressed like a Swiss peasant cirl— 
bodice and sleeves, short skirts, you know.” 

“ Yes—silver spoon in the hair, liberal display 





story, as we have begun it. 





—<Ol occasions, 


of ankles. Go on.’ 

My friend looked grim at my levity, and I felt 
bound to excuse myself by saving that as I didn’t 
personally know the fellow who was the hero of 
this romance, I might be forgive n if I spoke too 
lightly of his idol’s ankles. 

Roundell went on: “It was the queerest sort 
of thing, the meetings of these three—the three 
ilways, until just the end. There really wasn’t 


Ir} 


aithoug 


| any love-making in particular, ugh the fellow 
last to be madly in love with the girl 
She called herself Dorothea; the 
| other was Meta. They were cousins, they said, 
| daughters of worthy trades-people who supplied 
things to the Schloss. They used to talk about 
lhe girls were particularly interested in 


at 





> eves, 


books. 
| English novels and poetry and art, and I don’t 
know what all. The poor fellow was confound- 
edly happy. And, do you know, I think studious 
c young fellows of that age are wonder- 
This fellow wasn’t any better than 
! his love for 


and poeti 
fully pure. 
any of the rest of us, but, by Jove 
her was as pure as the love of a woman.” 

“Did she fall in love with him ?” 

“Well, it came out in this sort of way. He 
was rather a good-looking young fellow then, 
though perhaps you wouldn’t think so now—fel- 
lows change so—and he was full of poetry and 
passion, and that sort of stuff, just at the age 
when a man would be delighted to give his life 
fora woman. Well, Sir, one morning she had a 
little flower in her hand; and as they were part- 


as if 





ing, she held it in an uncertain sort of way, 
He extended 





she were going to offer it to him 
| his hand; the flower dropped; he reached down 
| for it: she reached down for it; their hands just 


touched one moment, one single little moment— 
by Jove! as short as this puff of smoke; and 


| 
when she looked up her face was all crimson; 
} and then 
| as Heaven does that the fellow was in love with 
he r, and he knew that she loved him.” 
Roundell paused in his story. The evening 
was deepening down, the skies were purpling, and 
| 
| 


she turn 


d away; and she knew as well 


the Thames was assuming a sad and melancholy 














hue. The faint ripple of the water was heard 
more and more clearly. My friend looked out of 
the window, and seemed to enjoy the quiet beau- 
ty of the scene. 
“Well, but the rest of the story, Roundell,” I 
} said 
| “The rest of the story? I don’t know that it 
isn’t all over 
“Oh, come now, there must be a little more 
“Yes, a littl but I think it mi have been 
better, somehow, if it had ended there 
Anyhow, it didn’t; so go on.” 
| “Well, the low ( *t see either of the girls 
} next day, or the next. But the third day they 
} came ; und Dorothea was very sweet and melan- 
| choly, and the other one, Meta, was rather dis- 
tant in manner, the fellow thought, and seemed 
| 





frig They 
Meta seemed wild to get 


going, Dorothea gave 


frightened didn’t stay long; 


somehow 
away; but when they 
were her hand to—to the 


fellow, you know, and put into it a tiny scrap of 


paper.” 


‘Yes, a tiny scrap of paper. It had a few 

} words written on it. Of course he didn’t read 
| it until he was safe out of the range of every 
body’s eyes. Then he read it. It only asked 


him to meet her after dusk, in the old place, that 
Of course he went. He waited a long 
time, wondering, and in agony lest some confound 
The place was 


evening. 


ed stroller should come that way. 
as free and open to any one who pleased as that 
bank of the Thames there, but it was just out of 
the regular track of promenaders and loungers, 
and, thanks to the routine tendencies of the hu- 
man mind, not a did come there 
but the poor fellow and these girls. So he wait- 


ed 


creature ever 


for an hour, and at last she came. She was 
almost out of breath, and frightened ; 
had great difficulty in getting away, but that she 


him al 


said she 
was resolved, come what would, to se one 
—for the last time.” 

“ For the last time?” 


“Those were her words, and her firm, sad face 
showed that she meant it. She told him that she 


and her companion had been doing a very foolish 
| thing, and running a terrible risk, and that they 

trusted to his honor as an English gentleman to 
help them out of the fix by just keeping their 
| secret, and forgetting all about them. She was 





awfully in earnest; no affect ition, no coquetry 5 
brave and firm, but with the flash of a tear now 
and then in her beautiful eyes, e told the fel- 
low that she was the cousin and companion of 
the princess, who was to marry the young Grand 
Duke of Liebesheim.” 

“ Meta?” 

“Meta, she told him, was the future Grand 
Duchess. brought to Liebesheim 
marry the Grand Duke. She was the daughter 
of a mediatized prince, and put under the care of 
his hard and formal old mother. Of course Doro- 
thea told the fellow that the princess could not 
love her future husband. How could she? Every 
one knew that he was a selfish young cub. Doro- 
thea’s eyes filled with tears when she spoke of the 
miserable fate of her friend. ‘I may tell you,’ 
she said to the fe llow, ‘that she loves one whom 
she will always remember and can never see 





She was to 





again,’’ 

‘But how about herself ?” 

“Yes, [am afraid that concerned the fellow a 
good deal more than the troubles of the Grand 
Duchess that was to be. ‘ Dorothea,’ said—said 
the fellow, you know, ‘this mustn’t affect us; we 
must not part; nothing must separate us; I love 
you,’ and all that kind of thing. He would have 
| 





talked at her like a madman, and he caught her 

hand and kissed it, and begged of her to be his 
wife, although the poor devil—God help him !— 
had a very small allowance to live on, and was good 
for nothing, so far as money-making goes, and he 
was only two-and-twenty years old; but she stood 
there firm and patient and suffering. Ah, by 
Jove! I know she was; it was in her eyes, for— 
for the fellow told me so. She said: ‘ My friend, 
we must not see each other any more—ever again. 
We must part. You will not ask me why; but 
| we must part.’ Then she told the fellow that the 
| young princess and herself had taken a freak of 
| going out for morning walks dressed like city 
| girls, and that they meant no harm, and that 
| one day they heard the fellow declaiming from 











| 


| 
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Schiller, and they listened, and then they got into 
alk with him, and they rather liked the fell 

talk with him, and they rather liked the fellow; 
and so on, you know. Now the prineess’s mar- 
yproaching, and there must be no more 
! ‘But you will not be sorry to 


ar 


ay 
cakes and ale 
learn,’ said Dorothea, ‘that your friendship and 


riage was 


our pleasant talks sometimes gladdened the poor 
princess, and that she will remember you alway 
as a friend.’” 

“ But what had all this to do with herself?” I 
asked, a little impatiently. 

“That was just what the fellow put to her; 
but she said that her fate was bound up with 
that of the princess, and she too hinted of some 
confounded marriage engagement. Oh, he talk- 
ed, did the fellow, I can tell you. His eloquence 
fairly astonished himself. But it was all to no 
purpose. She firmly declared that they must 
never meet any more. Then he began to accuse 
her of having played with his love; but she looked 
at him with sucha grieved and imploring face that 
he soon dropped that game. He begged of her 
even to give him the comfort of telling him that 
she loved him, that if things had been different, 
and all that. ° She only said, ‘My friend, some 
day you and I will both be glad that I Spe ak no 
foolis You will look back on my 
memory with all the better feeling.’ It 
ing late; the woods were darkening—all this, 
though it seems long, didn’t take a quarter of an 


h words now. 


Was grow- 









hour—she had to go away. She wouldn't even 
give him a lock of her hair—no, by Jove! nor 
the flower in her bosom ‘Not now,’ she s iid ; 
‘we have both gone too far. Adieu; I won't ask 
you to forget me,’ and she held out her hand. He 
caught it and kissed it. ‘here was a ring upon 
her finger, which came almost loose in his hand 
He almost thought of pulling it off, and keeping 
it as a relic; but he didn’t He pressed it on 
her slender little darling of a finger again, and in 
half a moment she was gone, and the fellow was 
alone.” 

“Poor fellow! What did he do ?” 

“Do? He mooned about the wood for an hour 
or two with his hands in his pockets, thinking of 
nothing, in d sort of way At last 
he went he ! lgings, and I think he 
wished that he were a woman for once 

oW hy that ?” 

“Don't you see? Because if he were a woman, 
he could have a good ery, and ease hi i 
little. But he could only smoke, and 


knew made jokes, he had 
He went with them t 


gardens and the dancing 


fellows he 
make jokes too. 
places, 
pose that any of them ever knew 


was wretched.” 





“Did he keep up visiting the old place in the 
mornings ?” 
“he did ; but she never came agail She is 


gone,” 

“Then did he never see 

“Oh yes; It was on the d 
of the Grand Duke’s marriage. He 
self in the crowd, poor fellow, to see the proces- 
ion which passed through the city from the 
church when that confounded brute and cad, the 
Grand Duke, took his newly made wife round to 
show her to his people. The fellow thought, you 
know, that would be to Dorothea 
somewhere in the court carriages, and he longe: 


her again ?” 


he saw her once 





post him- 





he sure see 


to see her again as much as if the sight coul 
do him any possible good. There he 
he saw her.” 

foundell brought his clinched fist heavily down 
on the table as he spoke 

“Tn one of the court carriage s, of course ?” 

“Tn the carriage of the Grand Duke, and seat 
ed by his side. She is wife.’ 

* Dorothea ? 

“Dorothea herself.” 
his seat in the window, and 
room, looked or affected to look at the clock ove 


stood, an 


was now h ’ 
” 


> 1 
toundell rose u 


8 strode across 1 


the chimney-piece, returned to the table, stood 
there a moment in silence, then poured himself 
out a glass of claret and drank it. “ Yes,” he 
went on, “Dorothea was the Grand Duchess 


Meta was only the cousin and companion. It 
was a pious fraud she had tried to practice o1 
the poor fe llow who loved her, and whom she — 
well, perhaps might have loved if he hadn’t been 
a poor devil without family or fortune, and she a 


German princess.” 

“Did she see him ?” 

“No, she was looking away when he first saw 
her, and then he drew out of the crowd He 
spared her that. Meta saw him, and turned pale. 
She was in the third or fourth carriage. He made 
her a formal bow, as many others did, and 
returned it. But he saw by something in her 
eye as she glanced toward him that she knew 
the secret was safe. Then the fellow went home, 
and he left Liebesheim the next morning.” 

I remembered now how very suddenly Roundell 
himself had left Liebesheim that time, and how 
he was not at the court ball for which I 
tickets, and where, as I have already said, I saw 
the Grand Duchess. 

‘“What became of the fellow ?” 

“Oh, nothing in particul: He He 
promised to remember her, and I believe he has 


she 


ir. live s 
kept his word.” 

“ Did he ever marry ?” 

“Oh no; he was not a marrying man, nor par- 
ticularly fond of women’s company. I | 
he never cared for any but that one woman, and 
she married a brute of a Grand Duke, and now 
she’s dead. That’s all the story.” 

“T am glad to have heard it,” answered, 
“although it’s a sad story enough. It is all the 
sadder to me, Roundell, now, because I find I 
know the fellow.” 

He looked at me with kindly eyes, and nodded 
his head, 

“ Life has a good deal of that sort of thing, I 
suppose,” he said, “if people The 
fellow wasn’t any worse off than many other fel 
But I don’t much care about 


where 


I 





only knew it. 


lows. staving long 


in Germany now 











